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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 


WEEHAWKEN 

To speak of Weehawken to a New-Yorker is to conjure up be- 
fore his mind's eye a world of agreeable associations ; and pleasant 
indeed will it be in his recollection, if he be far absent from his na- 
tive city. It will bring before him a picture of besutiful scenery, 
which, if not the most lov« ly in the world, the goodnatured reader 
will pardon him for thinking so. He will remember a bay encircled by 
blue hills, studded with bright islands, and enlivened with vessels 
of every description, from the giant war-ship sleeping, like a castle, 
on the water, to the winged pleasure-boat that sweeps along like a 
or the steamboat thundering and ploughing on its way, careless 
There is here, it is true, no mountain lifting its 


bird, 
of wind and tide 
icy peak to heaven, no volcano, terrifying the surrounding world 
with its frightful fires, and no cataract shaking the earth beneath 
the awe-struck spectator’s feet, while clouds of foam float away on 
the breeze, spanned by the rainbow fallen from the sky ; but almost 
every other charm which can add attraction to nature may be found 
from the position chosen by the painter of the accompanying view 
The spectator is supposed to stand on the Jersey shore, about a 
mile above the Hoboken ferry. It is impossible to confine our pen 
to the description alone of those two elevations called the Wee- 
hawken bluffs. The whole scene which greets the passenger's eye, 
from the moment when he leaves the city ferry tll he arrives at 
the spot represented in the foreground of the engraving is distin- 
guished for a degree of rich romantic and picturesque lovelines 





’ 
reminding one of some of the delicious delineations of scenery in 
the Lady of the Lake 

For the information of distant readers, we are more minute in 
our details than we should be were we writing only for the eyes 
of our fellow-citizens; for sluggish mdeed must be the foot that has 
trodden near these tranquil Eden scenes, and not often pressed the 
grass among their groves. A line of steamboats plies across the river 
from a central part of the city to the village of Hoboken, conveying 
passengers from the reflected heat and dust of the crowded streets 
into the midst of a rural scene, in a few moments and for a few 
cents. A green swell of land is generally in pleasant afternoons 
during the summer months, found swarmed with people of every 
class, among whom always is an agreeable preponderance of wo- 
men and children. Here are various simple amusements to beguile 
shutile-board—a swing—a circular rail-road, most un- 
Groups of tired citizens, seated in 


the time 
exceptionable milk-punch, &e 
chairs, inhale the cool breezes and enjoy the refreshing prospect ; 
and we never remember to have been so exquisitely delighted by a 
trifle as we were one day here by a large camera obscura drawn to 
the summitof this acclivity, and revealing to the eyes of those who 
chose to pay six-pence and take their stand within—wonders— 
fairy wonders—than which, we candidly believe, nothing im all the 
range of art and nature could be more enchanting. Children who 


have never beheld this exquisite optical exhibition, should be ini- 


tiated forthwith imto its magical displays; and if we were the 


enterprising and tasteful proprietors of these delightful pleasure- 
erounds, which, with a commendable liberality have been thrown 
open for the gratuitous accommodation of the public, we should 
have one erected permanently, if it were only to watch and enjov 


delight so vivid and graceful in the faces of our 





the surprise and 
ve ul frends 

From his point, a path, which might have wound through Para- 
dise and allured our first sinless parents, hand in hand, along its 
tempting and fragrant windings, leads on, over the meadow land, to 


the rocks and trees visible in the front of the picture. This com- 


mands a tine From elevated banks—overhanging woods — 


meandering paths—from hedges of scented verdure, and cool svi 


prospe ct 


you come suddenly to the open tract and the low 





Van recesses, 

shore—where the water spreads out like a lake, sometimes swollen 
with the tide, and sometimes sleeping in glassy calmness, or 
only, at intervals, as some steamboat rushes on its course, heav- 


ullow, heavily and beautifully to the beach. Across this 


o las 

¥, to the north, vou see the first of the Weehawken bluffs 
Furthe: up the river is the other Under the east side of the lat- 
ter hes the duelling ground, consecrated, m the pages of history, 
by the bleed of Hamilton. On the brow of the former is the re- 
nowned rock, called the Devil's Pulpit. Tradition affirms that his 
satanic majesty used to preach from this rock every Friday, to a 


For 


. but rather 


New-York congregation, until driven away by Dr. M’Graw 











the truth of this, however, we shall not be responsit 


lean towards the less marvellous accounts which represent the 





of smugglers, whose interest in circu- 





lating stories of this nature is obvious, and who were finally broken 
up by Dr. M’Graw 

The admirer of nature may seek this spot as an appropriate 
shrine on which to offer up his devotions. At all times of the sea- 
sons—at all hours of the day, it cannot fail to stir up,in the coldest 
heart, some sparkle of enthusiasm. In the opening spring, in the 
tranquil, shadowy summer, or the golden, teeming 
always invested with seducing loveliness. On a still, soft, dewy, 
summer morning, when every object around is at rest, when the 
very wind and waters scarcely move—when the sails hang against 
the masts, and the river-craft lapse along almost imperceptibly 
with the tide, the view, from the Weehawken hill, may perhaps be 


autumn, it Is 


seen to most advantage ; though probably the sunset hour, with 
its richer colourings and repose, may exercise over the imagina 
tion, an influence more sweet and soothing. At all times, how- 
ever, the place has been the theme of remark and admiration 
The poet and the painter have united their powers to celebrate it ; 
and it will probably afford a subject of illustration to pen and pencil 


for generations yet to come. 





ORIGINAL TALES, 


A GASTRONOMIC TALE, 


INTERSPERSED WITH SUITABLE REFLECTIONS 
BY WILLIAM COX. 
The qualins or raptures of your blood, 


Rise In proportion to your food ; 
And if you would improve your thought, 
You must be fed as well as taught.— Prior 
Ir was onthe evening of a dull, damp, dreary, weary, melancholy, 
miserable day, towards the latter end of November,when Titus Dodds, 
Esq., of Cornhill, merchant, closed his counting-house door, and 
proceeded homewards to his residence, No. 42 Brooke-street, High 
Holborn, in quest of palatable nutriment. The prospect before him 
was any thing but alluring 
and inanimate, wore a most wretched and wo-begone aspect 


All surrounding substances, animate 


The 


streets were greasy and slippery, the half-washed houses looked | 


lonely and cheerless, while the Bank, the Mansion House, the Ex- 
change, and other awkward and weil-smoked edifices, as seen by 
the equivocal light of four o'clock, presented a peculiarly grim and 
repulsive appearance. The chilly, drizzly atmosphere penetrated 
to the very marrow of the shivering citizens as they crawled along 
to their respective domiciles, causing the most unpleasant alterations 
in the “human face divine ;” 
appropriate tints; and many well-meaning, inoffensive people, whom 
their worst enemies could not charge with literary propensities, 
looked intensely blue 
counters, buried in profound meditation; street minstrels, 


cheeks and noses exchanged then 


The shopmen sat behind their deserted 
voc il 
and instrumental, suspended their unfeeling persecutions ; the 
starved, gaunt, miserable hackney and stage horses, from whose 
spavined limbs the “ spec dof thought” had long since departed, 
stood trembling, and ruminating doubtless on the “flowery fields 
and pastures green,” of their infancy ; while their red-visaged pro- 
prietors clustered together m small groups around the doors of the 
adjace nt gin-shops, In Mpatient expectation of a customer 

“A coach, sir,a coach '" crie d a dezen vowe Ss, as Mr. Dodds ap- 
proached ; but he strode onward without deigning a reply, followed 
by the bitter maledictions of his disappointed fellow-creatures 

But it is time some explanation was entered into of the charac- 
ter and habits of the hero of this history 

Mr. Titus Dodds wasa plain, honest, kind-hearted sensible-enough 
sort of man. When a census of the population of the metropolis 
was taken, he counted one; but excepting on those occasions, never 
attempted to cut a figure in the world. If one asked his opimon 
respecting the domestic and foreign policy of the cabinet, he use dl 
to reply, that he was no politic ian; uf another requested his views 
upor controve rsial points of religion, he would answer, that he was 
no theologian ; and if any one desired to know his opinion concer 


North Pole, he 


ing the probability of finding a passage round the 


would sav, he thought it likely it might te discovered some tume 
or other, adding, however, by way of qualification, that it was a 
great chance if it ever were Holding these inofensive tenets re- 
specting law, civimty, polities, and science, and professing a total 
ignorance of poetry and the fine arts, he managed to get through 
the world with considerable ease and comfort to himself, and littlk 
or no inconvenience to his neighbours As he was provided with 
an heiress to his small property, he was not troubled with the 
civilites and delicate attentions of trends and relatives; and as he 
made it a rule to keep out of debt, lew pe pie, OL Course, teh an 


interest in his ta 


| 


Such was the appearance which Mr. Dodds presented to the 





superticial observer ; and such indeed was his reai character, as far 
as it went; but beneath all this placidity and lurked 


ul 
It seem- 


quiescence 
strong passions — ardent desires— unconquer able longings 

ud flown off and con- 
The M, 


indeed, that were T imclined 


ed as if all the sharp points of his character | 


fact is 


centrated themselves under one particular head 
Dodds liked his dinner ; 


80 much so, 





“to waverin my taith 
} And hokd opinion with Pythagoras,’ 
} I should surmise that the soul of the famous Parisian gourmand, 
the Abbe C.* after quitting the body of that dignitary, had 
i} crossed the channe l, and made the be stot its way to Brooke street, 
High Holborn, and taken up its residence, for the time beimg, in 


Titus Dodds. He 
perficial fellows, that dilate with counterfeit rapture upon the plea 


lor Superior d 


the person of Mr Was none of your showy, su- 
sures of the table merely to gam credit 
hit 


that prate everlastingly of the unpropriety and horrid vuls 


Iscruninavion 
and de he icy of iu i! ite ; Was hone of your gastronomic puppies, 
irity of 
brown meats and white wines—of the indelicacy of cheese, and the 

of malted No—he 
| simple, and sincere love for the birds of the 
field and the forest, and the of 


Lrille dl at the 


enormity liquors was a man who had a real, 


ur, the beasts of the 


fish the seas, lakes, and 


river 


fresh-water stre ims; and one same time by nature, 


with an eminently lively sense of the pleasing essences and grate 
He 


wcording to the ca 


ful favours which are « 
did not lke or dishike 


prices or mutalulities of fashion 


ipabl of being extracted therefrom 


—or admire or abhor, 


His tastes were formed by long 


expenence, aided by much patient, minute, and btie, though 
juiet and unobtrusive analyzation and imvestigation ; and provided 
his dinner was to his liking, he cared little of what metallie aub- 
stances those modern substitutes for fingers, velept forks, were 


composed, or whether the number of their prongs corresponded 
In fact, he 
was that rare thing—an independent man, without the slightest 
Though not 
from, he was no slave to the dogmas of cookery books ; 


and 


with the prevalent notions of propriety on that subject 


taint of obstinacy or stubbornness ibove learning 


he 


research displayed 


honour 


ed their authors—he re specte d the labour 


in their pages ; but their most auth doctrines 


iis ideas 


what he lhed best, 


itest 


specious oF ioritative 


were alike insufficient to shake his principles or unsettle | 
of right and wrong Like a wise man, he ate 
cooked as he liked it best, 


the world in general, or | 


without the shigl to what 


frend 


relerence 


us s in particular, might say about 


the matter 
To a philanthropist—to a man with an enlarged love for the hu 
man species, a Howard or a Shelly, it would have 


Mr. Titus Dodds, after the 


the day, sit down to what he 


been a pleasing 


sight to se¢ honourable fatyrues of 


ducks stufled or 


[the smule of calm though 


most worshippe d 


| 
Ket 


unpregnated with onions. To have ma 
intense satisfaction which overspread the countenance of the good, 
the 


waters of pleasure involuntarily overflowing his eves and trickling 


middle-aged man, as he gazed upon them to have noticed 


down his cheeks, as the dehcious though pungent wlours emitted 


from his favourites, steamed round his | 


head and proceeded up his 
olfactory departme nt to his brain;—to have listened to the long 
drawn sigh (certamly not of sorrow,) with which he eased his o'er 
fraught breast, as he drew himself up to carve ;—to have observed 


the slowness, vdclit with which he masticated the 


] 


morse lsa- 


or onal emphasis, 


choice ill this, | say, would have done their hearts good, 
and would have convinced even the veriest misanthr ype, that the 


world was not altogether the huge den of misery which he took it 








to be; but that even the most humble ud unknown individual 
have often sources of pleasure with themselves, of some sort o 
other, which enable them to bear the burden of life with resigna 
tion, and lay it down at last, like the musa ithrope himself, with re 
luctance 
Titus Dodds (as has been previously mentioned.) was mani 
easy circumstances, vet he had not often ducks for dinner If any 
ire curious to know the reason, it will be a sufficrent reply " 
ast to the matrimowial port of the querists—to state that M 
Dodds was a marned ma M: Dalds was by no means a co 
taradict s or contumacious helpmate but still she had a w if 
* The Abbe ( oated on asparagus coehed with oul; the Abbe DD 
loatedd on a ‘TaZUs Cooke With tautt The Abbe D. calledt line 
with the Abbe C. when he wionlya nited quantity of aspar ‘ 
the house, o » more was to be 7 ired Thev had been com 
nions and trends trom boyhood, and might be sand (figuratively) to have 
tone heart What was to he done The Abbe ¢ th more than 
Roman magnanunity, ordered hall the aspar + tole ed witl 
aalf with butter Scareeiy was the mandate meved, when the Ale 
D. who was ar spoplectic sulyect, took a tt aud instantly expired u 
the sivit of *s agonized twother Vi ‘ e Atle C. do in this 
case’ W ner ¢ presence of 1 ! flew tothe head of 
stair sled to the cook d allin ¢ doit no 
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her own; and in addition to this, notions had been infused into her 
by Mrs. Alderman Scales, the butcher's wife, regarding the extreme 
vulgarity of such a dish; and though Mrs. Dodds was a woman 
under the middle stature, she perfectly detested any thing low 
Touching the onions, she was peculiarly pathetic in her remon- 
strances, inasmuch as they frequently brought tears to her eyes ; 
but Titus was firm, and occasionally carried his point. He had 
succeeded in doing so on the day on which our story commences (and 
ends,) and the last words that ran along the passage, as he closed 
the door after him in the morning, were—* precisely at five.”’ 

But to return to Mr. Dodds, whom we left just entering Cheap- 
side. Scarcely had he proceeded as far as Bow Chureh, when 
the dense fog, which had been brooding over the city for the last 
twelve hours, and resting itself on the tops of the more elevated 


buildings, came tumbling down all at once, bringing with it the whole | 


of that day’s smoke, which had been vainly endeavouring, since 
the first fire was lighted in the morning, to ascend to its usual sta- 


° | 
tion in the atmosphere. As soon as this immense funereal pall was |} 


spread over the city, things fell, as was naturally to be expected, into 


immediate and irremediable confusion. Pedestrian bore violently 
down upon pedestrian, and equestrian came in still more forcible 
contact with equestrian. Cart overturned cart—coach ran against 
coach—shafts were broken—wheels torn off—windows stove in; 
passengers shouted and screamed, and the language of the drivers, 
thoagh copious and flowing, became characterized rather by energy 
than elegance. Buta London fog cannot be described. To be 
appreciated it must be seen, or rather felt ; for it is altogether im- 


possible to be clear and lucid on such a subject. It is the only thing 


—_——— = 


| Intenseness, minute description is then shocking and repulsive. 


We will, therefore, quit Mr. Dodds for the present, and shift the 


| scene to his residence. 


| agitation which prevailed therein. 


The accumulated wisdom of ages has recorded that there is no- 
thing so deceitful as appearances. The chilliness and serenity of 
the outside of Mount Etna give not the slightest hint of the volea- 
nic fires roaring and raging within; and as little did the demure, 
quiet appearance of 42 Brooke-street, High Holborn, betoken the 


were threefold. Mr. Dodds, as has been before stated, ordered 


| dinner precisely at five, and as his wife, clock, and cook, were tol- 
| erably well regulated, there was a reasonable prospect of his saying 


| 


which gives you an idea of what Milton meant when he talked of | 


* darkness visible.” 
only serves as a medium for a series of optical delusions ; 
all useful purposes of vision the deepest darkness that ever fell 
from the heavens ts infinitely preferable. A man perceives a coach 
a dozen yards off, and a single stride brings him among the horses’ 


feet,—he sees a gas-light faintly glimmering (as he thinks,) ata dis- 


There is a kind of light, to be sure, but it | 
a } 
and for | 


' 


tance, but scarcely has he advanced a step or two towards it when | 


he becomes convinced of its actual station by finding his head 


rattling against the post ; and as for attempting, if you get once | 


mystified, to distinguish one street from another, it is ndiculous to 


think of such a thing 
At the end of Cheapside there was a grand concussion of 


wheeled vehicles, and Mr. Dodds found some difficulty in presery- 


ing that intimate connexion which had so long satisfactorily sub- 


sisted between his mortal and immortal parts The danger of 


being jostled, overturned, and trodden under foot, confused, un- | 


settled, and pe rturbed his local ideas considerably, so that, mstead 
of holding his way along Newgate-street, in a westerly direction, he 
pointed his nose due north, (up Aldersgate-street) and followed it 
according to the best of his ability 

“They will be overdone!” soliloquized Titus; and he groped 
vigorously forward, until, as the clock struck the appointed hour of 
five, he found himself at the Angel at Islington, just about as far 
from his domicile as when he left his counting-house. There are 
liunits to the power of language, and therefore I shall leave Mr 
Dodds's state of mind, on making this singular discovery, to the 
imagination of the reader. But there was no time to be lost 
struck his rattan on the pavement, wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead, inquired out, as his nearest way, St. John’s-street Road, 
and plunged at once into its mysterious récesses. "T'were painful 
and vain to tell of his dismal and dubious wanderings in those 
complex regions which lie between the aforesaid road and Gray's 
Inn; suffice it to say, that he at length succeeded in reaching the 


later, and began once more to entertain hopes of seeing his home 


i] 


not chronometers—cooks are not impeccable 
flatteringly invited to give her opinion upon some new purchases | 


But wives are not infallible—clocks are 
Mrs. D. had been 


grace about that time. 


Blenkinsopp 


? 


of Flander’s lace, made by her neighbour Mrs 

Where lives the woman that can tear herself from lace 
sequence was, that Mrs. Dodds was half an hour past her time in 
issuing her orders to the cook; the cook was discussing the bene- 
fits derivable from triennial parliaments with the aforesaid Mrs 
Blenkinsopp’s housemaid, who was a septennialist, and a quarter of 
an hour more was lost without settling the question after all. To 
crown the whole, the clock, which had heretofore conducted itself 


The con- 


The causes of this agitation | 


in a commendable manner, thought proper to come to a full stop, || 


and ten minutes elapsed before the cook was aware of the resolu- 


tion it had taken. As soonas Mrs. Dodds became fully conscious 


of this unfortunate concurrence of circumstances, the house, as the 


saying is, ‘was hardly large enough to hold her,” although it con- | 


tained many apartments of respectable proportions 
What a short-sighted creature isman! He knows not what is 


best for him 
misfortunes, how would he have felicitated himself on this eventful 


evening 
Seven minutes had now elapsed since the authoritative voice of 


St. Giles's had bawled out to the surrounding districts, “six 


Had Mr. Dodds only been aware of these seeming | 


o'clock,” and Mrs. Dodds began to be seriously alarmed at the | 


most unaccountable absence of Mr. Dodds; so much so, indeed, that 


| faint visions of the unbecomingness of widow's caps kept involun- | 


tarily flitting across her imagination. Being a notable, prudent per- 


sonage, she placed her smelling-bottle on the table, laid her white | 


muslin-cambric handkerchief beside it, and arranged the easy arm- 


chair at a convenient distance so that she might not be found alto- | 


gether unprepared, in case it was announced to her that she was a 


desolate woman. Just at this juncture, however, the street-door 


opened, and a heated, flurried, perspiring piece of animated nature, | 


bearing a striking resemblance to Mr. Dodds, rushed in, and made 
the best of its way to the drawing-room, but nothing (at least to the 


| purpose ) met its eager glance 


He 


again, when he became aware of something tn his path, and a voice | 


from the mist thus broke upon his ear :— 


“ Heaven bless your honour! poor Pat O'Connor, 
* Ploughing on the sea, 
* Lost his precious sight, by lightning in the night! 
** Poor Pat O'Connor begs for charity ' 
** Ah! give him one poor halfpenny !” 

Mr. Dodds was a patriotic man, in his way ; and a disabled prop of 
the naval power of his country seldom appealed to him in vain, but, 
on this occasion, he passed on, and the man with nro eves paused in 
his strain to bestow a passing benediction on those of Mr. Dodds 

* For the love of mercy spare a trifle to a poor widow with seven 
small children,” said a miserable object seated on adoor-step. Mr. 
Dodds was a charitable man, but he delaved not 

“Mind that ‘are puddle, sir, and valk over this ‘ere plank,” vo- 
ciferated a little scrub-headed urchin, the propnetor of a frail deal 
board, which he had placed across “the meeting of the waters” 


from two or three street ends, to benefit travellers, and serve his | 


own pecuniary purposes. ‘Titus did so, and passed over the con- 
fluence of the kennels dry-siod 
plank, sir,” bawled the boy, half-imploringly, half-indignantly, as 


he perceived Mr. Dodds's body in motion on the opposite side 


* Remember the accommodation 


Dodds was far from being an ungrateful man, bat he sought not 
fer copper. At length, panting, wearied, worried, and worn out, 
he found himself, as the clock struck six, at Middle Row 
a full quarter of a mile from his habitation 

A skilful portraiture of human suffering, up to a certain point, is 
far from unpleasing, and rather beneticial, arousing, as it does, the 
hidden sympathies of our nature which might otherwise remain dor- 
maut; but when it passes this point, when it becomes of agonizing 


Holborn, | 


“They can never have eaten them,” exclaimed Dodds, (for it was 
he)—** Oh no, no, no!—they could not, would not, durst not!”— 
and, without tarrying for the slow medium of servants, in order to 
effect a communication with Mrs. Dodds, away he sallied, in order 


to know the worst at once, in quest of his stray lamb—or, to speak | 
with greater agricultural precision, his ewe, for she was long past | 


the flowery days of lambhood. 
* Titus Dodds!" cried Mrs. Dodds, (she called him “ Titus” in 


her loving or juvenile moods; ** Dodds,” when she wished to be | 


familiar; “* Mr. Dodds,”’ when she was ill-tempered or imperious, and | 


“Titus Dodds,” when she aimed at being singularly impressive,) 
“Titus Dodds,” where hare you been!” 

“It matters not,” replied Titus, in a tremulous voice, “it matters 
not! 
the house—well, wel 

Far be it from me to violate the sanctity of domestic privacy, by 


y" 


detailing the conversation which ensued. 
a mutual and satisfactory explanation took place—the ducks were 
finally served up, done to a turn, and Titus Dodds was indeed a hap- 
py gentleman The partner of his past life contemplated the sub. 
dued rapture depicted in the countenance of the man of her choice, 
as if she were very well satisfied with the turn affairs had taken; 
while their pretty daughter Bessy, a lively girl, with an amazing 


I suppose all is over, and there is nothing but cold meat in 
j 


It is sufficient to say that | 


relish for a piece of snug humour, paused in the midst of a cut off 


the breast, took in the pleasantry of the scene ata glance, and then 
went on with her occupation. It was, as I said before, a scene that 
a philanthropist would, indeed, have gloried in contemplating 

Oh happiness! our being's end and aim'” 
how strangely and incongruously dost thou mix thyself up with the 
fabric of things' Wealth and power, 


not, and yet thou may'st be extracted (as has been shown) from 


and glory, oft times give thee 
even the commonest commodities. Independent creature !—the 
high and mighty magnates of the earth command thee to their foot- 
stools, but thou turnest up thy nose, and strayest away unto some 
peasant’s homely hearth; and, when it so pleaseth thee, thou 
-auty 





leavest the emperor on his throne, the peerin lis palace, the be 


in the ball room, and takest up thy abode in uninviting habitations, 


amid the nameless children of obscurity. Democratic divivity! I 


gratefully worship thee, for | am even now sensible of thy presence ; 


and it may be, that thou hast, this very night, deserted the lus- | 


cious soups and fragrant wines of some luxurious alderman, to hover 
over the simple mutton-chop and sparkling bottled ale, that await 
my acceptance, as soon as | have attached my brief and insignificant 


signature to this humble tale, destitute of a plot and unpretected by 
i 


a moral. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 








ATHANASIA, 

“ 4 vesta of high rank, who had secretly fallen in love with a 
christian, was compelled to behold his martyrdom in the amphithea- 
tre. Being summoned afterwards to officiate at the altar, in the 
customary sacrifice, she saw her lover in robes of dazzling splen- 
dour, standing beside her. who exhorted her to embrace christianity. 
She cast down the censer, extinguished the sacred fire, and was in- 
stantly thrown to the wild beasts, to appease the infuriated popu- 
lace. She was, in after times, canonized as a saint by the church 
of Rome.” 

High streamed the tapering flame 
On the altar’s marble brow, 
And a murmuring sound of devotion came 
From the suppliant crowd below. 
And Athanasia stood 
Its sacred ve ree be side, 
But her eye was fixed in abstracted mood, 
And bedimmed her glance of pride. 
The fairest maiden she 
Rome held in its embrace, 
And her lineage pure from the ancestry 
Of the famed Cornelian race : 
And noble suitors strove 
To win that matchless maid; 
But her sire to Vesta bound her love, 
Low on the altar laid. 
But who can chain the mind? 
Control the stubborn will, 
Or sov' reign love insensate bind, 
That owns no master stl? 


She loved—the vestal loved— 
But proud patrician none 

The heart nor wealth nor splendor moved, 
A christian soldier won. 

But he, by foes pursue d, 
For faith was doomed to die; 

And she had seen his welling blood, 
And heard his dying sigh. 

All in her pride of place, 
High o'er the assemblage vast, 

He turned to her his gory face 
One look—it was his last! 

Then shrill the trumpets rang, 
Amid the loud acclaim, 

And white-robed maids responsive sang 
To mighty Nero’s fame. 

Then forth in order slow, 
The sacred vestals glide ; 

And ‘neath the shrine, in glittering show, 
Await their lovely guide. 

Bet, fixed with spell-bound gaze, 
Entranced, she seemed to stand, 

For, as she eyed the flickering blaze, 
The censer in her hand, 

She saw, the shrine before, 
Her christian lover dear, 

Whose body raging tigers tere, 
In dazzling robes appear. 

Enthroned in radiance bright, 
With awful mien severe, 

While his splendor paled the altar’s light, 
And he whispered in her ear: 

“There is a purer fire, 
Self-nurtured, from on high, 

And it kindles the soul with strong desire, 
Lady, it cannot die! 

“There is a brighter flame, 
Where mortal ne'er hath trod, 

Sut spirits worship with loud acclaim, 
Fast by the throne of God! 





“To me my wish is given 
To lead thee to thy home— 
For thee my death hath opened heaven ; 
Then doubt not— shrink not—come.”’ 
With awe and wonder bound, 
She shriecked his much-loved name, 
Then dashed the censer to the ground, 
And quenched the altar flame. 
“The torturing rack prepare ! 
I own the impious deed 
Lo! ths—and aught of ul I dare, 


For his loved sake to bleed! 


* To fill this anxious void 
With senseless rites I strove; 
But now my throbbing heart, o’erjoyed 
Beats high with heavenly love! © 
® Welcome the blood-stained sand 
Of yon arena’s plain; 
It heralds to a brighter land, 
That knows nor guilt nor pain.” 


2 7 . . al . . . . . >. . 


In the gloomy eatacomb, 

"Neath the shrouding ved of mht, 
A faithful few prey a tomb, 

By the lurid torches’ light. 





With slow and silent tread, 
Her joved remains they bear, 
Then kneel—wiule the bishop o’er the dead 


Murmurs a funeral prayer. 


But not in the darksome cave 
Abides her spirit pure, 

But spurns the barriers of the grave 
For joys that aye endure. 

And monkish legends tell 
Of the high-born maiden gay, 

Who, for love of a lowly chrisuan fell, 
The raging tiger's prey. 
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OH, THEY ARE GONE. 

On, they are gone, forever gone—sweet visions of the past, 
The sun of earthly happiness has set for me at last; 

The promise of all future Joy, the smiling hope of years, 
Are sunk into a gloomy night of misery and tears. 


Could we awake the buried dead, recall them to our sight, 
We might restore the living lost—the beautiful and bright; 
The deeply-cherished of our hearts—alas! must we give o'er 
The memory of that which was,-but now must be no more? 


Tis hard to yield the hope that was our only beacon-ray, 
The light that like a aaiiine-ches did cheer us on our way, 

To linger on in dark despair, without a power to save 

The crushed and stricken heart from sinking deep into the grave. 


To be a lone and shattered wreck, shiftless, and tempest-tost 
Upon a sea of feelings, with our faithful compass lost; 

And view the barks of others as they cheerily float on, 
Freighted with their rich golden hopes, the stream of lite adown. 


To suffer, and to pine in thought, in secret and alone, 

And mourn the stern decree of fate that took our chosen one; 
The loved one we had singled out, into whose precious breast 
Our sum of happiness was built, our home of earthly rest. 


To feel the pangs of severed ties, the visions held most dear, 

Shut from our longing hearts, and closed upon existence here; 
To be weighed down with anguish at one foouah of future ill 
That haunts our waking senses, and in dreams pursues us still. 


That one dark, dreary, bitter thought doth now remain for me, 
To know that thou and I henceforth must disunited be, 

That we must be as strangers now, and when we meet again 
Twill be as a divided stream—links of a broken chain. 


FEELING. 
Fall oft the feelings of the breast, 
Most det ply felt are least exprest; 
But spring, like flowers in lonely wood, 
And perish in their solitude. 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





GestLemen—Let us have something to excite us: deliver us from 
listlessness and ennui. This is the voice of many a tongue, the 
aspiration of many a heart. Hence the ardour with which we enter 
the mazes of the dance, or resort to the drama, and the other scenes 
which give piquancy and stimulus to the passing moment. But is 
not this often a perverse desire, a depraved taste? Is not excite- 
ment as often baneful as pleasing? Passions are implanted in us to 
keep us from stagnation; but they are not entitled to unrestrained 
dominion. The water must be kept in motion to prevent its surface 
from exhibiting a mantle of sickly green; but lashing it into a storm 
is not essential to the work of purification. My dear editors, you 
have experienced scenes where you found all the excitement you 
wished; strong fervour filling the whole mind, and leaving no room 
but for the one present and engrossing object. When the scene 
came to an end, did not the period that succeeded it, tell of the ex- 
haustion of excess? Did not the idea insinuate itself into your mind, 
“these pleasures consume while they inflame?’ The period also 
that preceded your moments of enjoyment was probably unquiet 
and restless. Delorme witnessed not a tranquil moment during the 
day preceding his admission to the house of the corregidor of Sar- 
ragossa. He was obliged to fly from one thing to another, to kill 
the long and tedious interval, and to prevent his mind from dwell- 
ing upon that one thought, the indulgence of which would have con- 
sumed him as a flame. That day was “ fiery expectation’s dower.” 
Such is the harassing anxiety which precedes, and such the ex- 
haastion which follows moments of ardent feeling; and the plea- 
sures of the period when we experience the full tide of successful en- 
joyment are not entirely unmixed. The operations of the mind are 
then like the movements of a machine when the balance-wheel is 
lost. Inthe temporary dethronement which discretion suffers, we 
trve loose to enthusiasm, and we act over the part of Phwton. In 
this giddy whirl, there is little of “the sober certainty of waking 
bliss’? which the poet desired. Such are the effects of a passion for 
adventure and excitement; of action carried to excess. Though we 
must have action, let it be regular and noiseless. Let us seek the 
object of our serious aspirations with a diligence adequate to the 
end, but without corroding anxiety; let us pursue and enjoy our 
pleasures in a quiet way 

It may be objected to ardent and straining exertion in pursuit of 
an object, that it is generally more than the object deserves, and 
iS paying too great a price forit. If ambition be the ruling pas- 
sion, let the desired elevation be attained, and we find high station 
has its therns. If we languish for the favor of a fair one, whom 
we believe a goddess; half a day spent in her society may break 
the spell of the enchantment as effectually as in the case of Waver- 
key. If the gaieties of fashionable life be the great attraction, alas! 

‘** There's such parade, such pomp and art, 

The 
And, indeed, what pleasure is there, of which the fruition makes 
good the full extent of the anticipation? What is there among all 
the objeets which we desire for ourselves, as our own peculiar 
choice, that leaves no aching void, no sense of hollowness ? With 


y can searcely reach the heart.” 


regard to those things that draw the admiration of the world, suffer 
the gloss of novelty to wear away, and there's an end of the attrac- 
tion. Admiration verally the effect of ignorance, and as we ad- 
Vance in years our increasing knowledge casts down many idols of 
oar imagination, and shows them to haye no claim to our idolatry. 
Even the great men of the land loom largest at a distance, and are 
shorn of some of their beams when we come in daily contact with 
them. Much of the wit, eloquence, and wisdom of the world is 
trek and charlaianism. Almost every thing that we view with a 
favorable judgment disappoints us, and one day-dream after another 
Vanishes. This considcration, however 


= 


should not be pushed teo ' 


far. Though nearly all things be hollow and empty, yet it may not 
| be well, always to look at them in that light. It is our interest to 
| keep up some agreeable delusions, and we may, like Psyche, lose 
some of our pleasures by scrutinizing them too closely. 

I have set down these reveries, gentlemen, tempted by a snowy 
quire of letter-paper, a newly-mended pen, which marks like the 
burin of an engraver, and a leisure half hour. They may sometime 
fill a retired corner of your paper, and peradventure be perused and 
assented to by some other moralizer, as unambitious and meditative 
as myself. Yours, &c. M. 8. 


————— 


Remarks.—We think the meditations of our correspondent have 
rather a gloomy tendency. ‘The world is not so bad as it is often 
represented. There is a prevailing custem of underrating its char- 
acter, of harping upon the shadowy parts of the picture, of everlook- 
ing the bright tints, of sneering at the highest minds, and of tra- 
cing even the virtues to low and selfish motives. After all, this is 
an uncomfortable as well as erroneous creed, and it must narrow the 
heart, as well as the happiness, of him who entertains it. We com- 
mend those who hold these dark sentiments respecting human na- 
ture, to the perusal of Dr. Channing’s works. Without meaning to 
refer at all to his doctrinal points, we suggest these celebrated, vigo- 
rous, and eloquent compositions to the study of malcontents and 
misanthropes. They are a powerful elucidation of nature, as well 
as almost perfect specimens of English writing. The last volume, 
containing but a few discourses from the pen of this eminent divine, is 
impregnated with the heavenly fire of his genius, and is an invaluable 
acquisition to the library of every reader, inclined to look upon nature 
“with thinking eyes.” Our correspondent will find in his pages a 
much more elevated view of humanity than seems to. have inspired 
his own effusion. Indeed, hypereritical readers object to Dr. Chan 
| ning that he is but an enthusiast in the cause of human perfectabili 
ty. Itis true that the ordinary considerations which chill the ardour 
and quench the hopes of other men, have not been able to check his 
aspirations. But if he err, assuredly he errs on the noble and safe 
; side. He instils into every bosom a belief that it may be purer 
and better than it is, and that belief alone is a beacon-light burn- 
ing on the dark watersof life. Not only does it soothe the drooping 
spirits, and sustain the despairing soul, but it produces new excr- 
tions; it awakens stronger desires, and more resolute attempts to 
enlarge and cultivate our faculties, and to preserve our characters 
fresh and unsullied. It is proper that a model of action should be 
rather above our reach than ona level with it, and although we would 
not deceive a youthful mind with too sublimated descriptions of the 
scenes which await its advancing career, we would, nevertheless 
instruct it in the necessity of striving after disinterestedness, guile- 
lessness, fidelity in fnendship and love, benevolence, cheerfulness— 
in a word—true virtue. But \o bid it be virtuou& and yet at the same 
time to teach it the unpossibility of being so, will bewilder it in doubt, 


and perhaps in sin. 

This complaining spirit runs through a great portion of modern 
writings—the effusions of youthful poets—and, indeed, of some who 
are not youthful. Novel-writers, essayists, and orators, seem all 
to delight to fall into the same lachrymose strain; so that it is, in 
deed, a relief to meet an author whose pages are enlivened by a 
more cheerful philosophy—by more pleasing pictures. Miss Mitford 
(who, by the by, has, we perceive, published a new volume of “ Our 
Village,”’) is another author redolent of healthy, delightful hopes 
and enjoyments. Perhaps she also may be thought, by some, to 
err in the other extreme. Her delineations are certainly all bnght 

; and lovely; and even calamities, in her hands, are so subdued as 
to lose much of their harshness. 
is to those who can find nothing in the common-place things around 
them either to admire or love. Of such people it may be said, that 
they actually enjoy amusement in gathering food for their misery ; 
but however agreeable the practice of being censorious and unhappy 
may be to them, they should remember that it is unacceptable to 
their frends; and that he is most welcome, in all circles, who is 
successiul in dissipating gloom, and awakening rational enjoyment. 





THE DRAMA. 


THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 
We derived so much pleasure from the single representation of 
Charles the Second, which Mr. Kemble has given, in this city, that 
we cannot avoid mentioning it as one of his most finished and effec- 


But how much preferable she | 


tive performances. A great cunosity prevailed to witness his delinea- | 


tion of this character, and the audience were amply satisfied. From 
his appearance in the admiral’s tavern at Wapping to the closing 
scene, the grace, humour and majesty alternately betrayed in his 
wianner, were rare specimens of acting, and admirably characteris- 
tic of the merry monarch. We must not omit to remark what an 
exquisite Mary Copp we had in Miss Kemble 

A notice of the new opera of the Magic Flute is unavoidably post- 
poned until our next. 

We have nothing further to say of the Park theatre this week, ex- 
cept that Mr. De Luce has resigned his station, as leader of the or- 
chestra, which he has filled for a number of years, very creditably, 
(notwithstanding the tune in book number six) and we observe that 
his seat is oceupied by Mr. Taylor. 

The Italian opera having, we hope, got through the quarreling 
always preliminary to their delightful performances, are 
There are divers witt- 


said to b 
doing pretty well at the American theatre. 
cisms broken upon these incomparable melodists, tou 
greements reported to prevail among them. It is said that they go 
about the states, every where making the most admirable music 
before the audience, and the most unequivocal discord behind the 
We fear that they have not yet met with the success which 


sing the disa- 


scenes. 


they certainly deserve, and which, after their invitation to this coun- | 
All lovers of exquisite } not, just as it happens, edify owr dramatic frends on some other 


try, they have an undoubted right to claim. 
music should attend they performances. 


Little Richmond-hill! This, as a certain learned divine once ob- 
served of an infant, “is a very difficult child to baptize.” We have 
said of it every thing in our power. We have called it our “ favor- 
ite’’—and have been continually cheering it up, and patting it on 
the shoulder. We have spoken of its horses and its melo-dramas, 
with a sincere desire to see it sustain itself between its two big ri- 
vals. Its worthy proprietor has our best wishes for his success, and 
we have told hun so; but we are apprehensive, however humiliating 
the confession to our reputation as critics, our solicitations have 
been ineffectual. Our friends in the upper wards do not appear to 
be sufficiently zealous in the cause of the drama, to sustain their 
house as it ought to be sustained, and we feur they never will ay 
preciate Mr. Barnes till they lose him, which, we do not believe 
will be much longer than a quarter of a second after the expiration 
of his lease 

MR. PAYNE'S BENEFIT AT BOSTON 

The complimentary theatneal festival offered to Mr. Howard 
Payne in Boston, seems to have been less cleverly managed than 
that given in New-York. It was attended, however, by a galaxy 
of beauty and fashion, represented as exceeding any thing of the 
kind ever before witnessed in that city; but the time chosen was 
from a variety of causes the bill had little attraction, 
the audience was not so crowded as every one anticipated 


unfavourabl 
and 
The papers are warm in their eulogies of Mr. Payne, with the excep- 
which emits something 
by the 


ton, we believe, of one discordant voice, 


about charify, very inapprapriate to, and quite uncalled for 
vecasion, 


Itisa pity if the friends of Mr. Payne, 
and a man, and the friends also of dramatic literature in general may 


as an actor, an anthor, 
not have the privilege of awarding to hin a compliment on his re 

le who, if 
they do not assist, might at least refrain from interfering. In regard 
to the pecuniary profit of the benefits to Mr. Payne, they are just ae 
much charitable donations, as the sums paid to Walter Scott by 


turn to lis native country, without opposition from peoy 


lis publishers; the subse nption money received by an editor, the fee 
handed to a lawyer, or the reward allowed to any artisan or artist 
who receives a quid pro quo. The Boston Evening Gazette says, 
“averaging the performance of plays by Mr. Payne at twenty in 
Boston each season, it would take more than one year, acting every 
night, Sunday not excepted, to have got through the number of ac 
tual representatious we have had of his pieces.” 

For all this, the author had been but inadequately paid abread, 
and not at all here. We trust he will not find hos praises of “ Home, 


sweet home” overwrought. Is it charity then in us to express to 
hiv our appreciation of lis vanous and be autitul productions, and to 


put that expression ina form which will be as useful as it is honoura 


ble tohim?) A number of physicians rendered services to the peo 
ple in this and other cities, dunng the prevalence of the late epule 

mic, Some of them have been presented with compluaventary 
tokens of regard, and a few with money. Is this charity On the 
death of Dr. Dwight, his works were collected and published, and 


the of tos famnly 
Was this charity Mr 
inrited from London, to recenve in ths his native country 
tical compliments, the confernng of which is now beheld so en 


proceeds of their sale appropriated to the us: 
? Jt must be remarked also, that Payne was 
the iden 


viously by certam uidividuals, 


CHIT-CHAT 


“elegant | 


GREEN-ROOM 


n consequence of some 


It is said that ttle arrange 
as poor Gilfert used to express 1, 
are to take place “ 


“he ble are 


ments,” “on the other side of the 


water,” 
one of our principal theatres. 
foolishly attached to too many old and deserving actors ; 

a decree has gone forth, that most of those who are suspected of tf 
crime of being favourites with the audience, shall straiwhtway be re 
This mandate 


ona small seale”’ at 


still thought to be 


“reat changes” 
mu 
therefore 


formed out of office has also reached our indefatiga 


ble and esteemed stage-manager, who has a notice to quit, for no 
reason upon earth, that we can learn, unless for a zeal wi the inte 
rest of his employers—seldom to be met with, and never to be 


surpassed 

A busy little friend, curious in these matters, has just run into the 
office almost breathless, to give us the umportant information, that the 
workmen at the Itahan opera-house in Church-street, have lad 
the beams of the stage the wrong way! consequently, their ghosts, 
devils, and hobgoblins will have to trot off e:ther a. a. or L. a, in 


stead of vanishing as usual through trap-deors. Park stock is said 


to have got up considerably, in consequence of this blunder! 


It is rumoured that we are to get ourselves into training, tobe as 
tounded and dumbfounded, by a score of vocalists, every one better 


than all that have gone before; whom we are to adumure excessively 


The fleet that brings them, is expected to arnve in the autumn, to the 


great glorification of the Anglo-American manager, and to the utter 
extirpation of all enticism. 

A new theatre—stll another! is contemplated in Broadway 
Among the improvements in this building, one is proposed of a most 


imposing nature. A quadrangular saloon is lad out on the gr 
floor, which is to be fitted up in a novel manner. All the « 

this city, their families, friends and relations to be admitted free 
as this respectable body have been lately considered somewhat m 


discourteous than 1s either becoming to themeclves, or benefieal to 





theatrical projectors, the arrangements of this room are adapted 
to refine enticism, elevate the character of the press, and ren 
der it perfectiy independent. Numerous writing-desks, full ink- 
stands, Perryien pens and clean foolscap, are to stand invitingly dis- 


played, while a bottle of champagne, and a box of cygars are at 
tached to each desk. Crackers and cheese, pea-nuts and ap 
ples, to be placed in one corner, for those of a limited sul 

We have 
of equal importance to the above 


wsenplion list 


ligence, 
may 


hand an abundant store of theatrical int 


with which we 


on 


may or 


+ occasion 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE 


NUMBER PORTY- 


Excursion From Venice To Verona.— Truth of Byron's deseription 
of Italian scenery—the Lombardy peasantry—appearance of the 
country—manner of cultivating the vine on living trees—the vintage 
—another visit to Juliet’s tomb—the opera at Verona—the prima 
donna—Roman amphitheatre— Bologna again—Madame Malibran in 
La Gazza Ladra—cheap luxuries—the palace of the Lambaccari—a | 
Magdalen of Guido Carracei—Charles the second’s beauties—valley 
of the Arno—Florence once more. 

Ovr gondola set us on shore at Fusina an hour or two before sun- | 
set, with a sky (such as we have had for five months) without a cloud, 
and the same promise of a golden sunset, to which I have now be- 
come so accustomed, that rain and a dark heaven would seem to me 
almost unnatural. It was the hour and the spot at which Childe 
Harold must have left Venice, and we look at the “blue Friuli | 
mountains,” the “deep-dyed Brenta,”’ and the “ far Rheetian hill,” and || 
feel the truth of his description as well as its beauty. The two banks of | 
the Brenta are studded with the palaces of the Venetian nobles for 
almost twenty miles, and the road runs close to the water on the 
northern side, following all its graceful windings, and, at every few 
yards, surprising the traveller with some fresh scene of cultivated 
beauty, church, palace, or garden, while the gondolas on the stream, | 
and the fair “damas” of Italy sitting under the porticos, enliven and 


brighten the picture. ‘These people live out of doors, and the road 
was thronged with the confadini; and here and there rolled by a 
carriage, with servants in livery ; or a family of the better class on 
their evening walk, sauntered along at the Italian pace of indolence, 
and a finer or happier looking race of people would not easily be 
found. It is difficult to see the athletic frames and dark flashing | 
eyes of the Lombardy peasantry, and remember their degraded 

If they think at 


condition. You cannot believe it will remain so 


all, they must, in time, feel too deeply to endure 


The guide-book says, the “ traveller wants words to express his || 
sensations at the beauty of the country from Padua to Verona.” Its 
beauty is owing to the perfection of a method of cultivation univer- 


sal in Italy. The fields are divided into handsome squares, by rows 
of elins or other forest trees, and the vines are trained upon these 


with all the elegance of holiday festoons, winding about the trunks, | 


and hanging with their heavy clusters from one to the other, the 
foliage of vine and tree mingled so closely that it appears as if they 

sprung from the same root. Every square is perfectly enclosed 
with these fantastic walls of vine-leaves and grapes, and the imagi- 
nation of a poet could coneeive nothing more beautiful for a festival 
of Bacchus. The ground between is sown with grass or corn 
The vines are luxuriant always, and often send their tendrils into the 
air higher than the topmast branch of the tree, and this extends the 
whole distance from Padua to Verona, with no interruption except 


the palaces and gardens of the nobles lying between. 


It was just the season for gathering and pressing the grape, and 
the romantic vineyards were full of the happy peasants, of all ages, 
mounting the ladders adventurously for the tall clusters, heaping the || 
baskets and carts, driving in the stately gray oxen with their loads, || 
and talking and singing us merrily, as if it were Arcadia. Oh how 
beautiful these scenes are in Italy. The people are picturesque, || 
the land is like the poetry of nature, the habits are all as they were || 
described centuries ago, and as the still living pictures of the glo- || 
rious old masters represent them. The most every-day traveller | 
smiles and wonders, as he lets down his carriage windows to look || 


at the vintage _ 


We have been three or four days in Verona, visiting Juliet’s 
tomb, and riding through the lovely environs. The opera here is || 
excellent, and we went last night to see * Romeo and Juliet” per- 
formed in the city renowned by their story. The prima donna was | 
one of those sirens found often im Italy—a young singer of great 
promise, with that daring brillianey which practice and maturer 
science discipline, to my taste, too severely. It was like the wild, | 
ungovernable trill of a bird, and my ear is not so nice yet, that I 
even would not rather feel a roughness im the harmony than lose it 
Malibran delighted me more in America than in Paris 

The opera was over at twelve, and, as we emerged from the 
crowded lobby, the moon, full, and as clear and soft as the eye of a 
child, burst through the arches of the portico. The theatre is op- 
posite the celebrated Roman amphitheatre, and the wish to visit it 
by moonlight was expressed spontaneously by the whole party. ‘The 
custode was roused, and we entered the vast arena and stood in 


the midst, with the gigantic ranges of stone seats towering up in a 
receding circle, as if to the very sky, and the lofty arches and echo- || 
ing dens lying black and silent in the dead shadows of the moon \ 
A hundred thousand people could sit here ; and it was in these || 
arenas, scattered through the Roman provinces, that the bloody ! 
gladiator fights, and the massacre of christians, and every scene of || 
horror, amused the subjects of the mighty mistress of the world. || 
You would never believe it, if you could have seen how peacefully |! 
the moonlight now sleeps on the moss-gathering walls, and with I 
what untrimmed grace the vines and flowers creep and blossom on 1] 
the rocky crevices of the windows 

We arrived at Bologne just in time to get to the opera. Mahi | 
bran in La Gazza Ladra was enough to make one forget more than | 
the fatigue of a dav'stravel. She sings as well as ever, and plays 


| the celebrated 


| about the connection 


: 
| myself 


| Ing 


much better, though she had been ill, and looked thin. In the pri- 


| son scene, she was ghastlier even than the character required. 
| There are few pleasures in Europe like such singing as her's, and 


the Italians, in their excellent operas, and the cheap rate at which 
they can be frequented, have a resource corresponding to every 
thing else in their delightful country. Every comfort and luxury 
is better and cheaper in Italy than elsewhere, and it is a pity that he 
who can get his wine for three cents a bottle, his dinner and his 
place at the opera for ten, and has lodgings for any thing he chooses 
to pay, cannot find leisure, and does not think it worth the trouble, 
to look about for means to be free. It is vexatious to see nature 
lavishing such blessings on slaves. 

The next morning we visited a palace, which, as it is not men- 
tioned in the books of travel, I had not before seen—the Lam- 
baccart. It was full of glorious pictures, most of them for sale 
Among others, we were captivated with a Magdalen of unrivalled 
sweetness, by Guido Carracci. It has been bought since by Mr. 
Cabot, of Boston, who passed through Bologna the day after, and 
will be sent to America, I am happy to say, immediately. There 
were also six of ‘Charles the Second’s beauties,”—portraits of 
women of that gay monarch’s court, by Sir Peter 
Lely—tripe, glowing English women, more voluptuous than chary- 
looking, but pictures of exquisite workmanship. There were nine 
or ten apartments to this splendid palace, all crowded with paintings 
by the first masters, and the surviving Lambaccari is said to be 
selling them one by one for bread. It is really melancholy to go 
through Italy, and see how her people are suffering, and her nobles 
starving under oppression 

We crossed the Appenines in two of the finest days that ever 


| shone, and descending through clouds and mist to the Tuscan 
| frontier, entered the lovely valley of the Arno, sparkling in the 


sunshine, with all its palaces and spires, as beautiful as ever. I am 


| at Florence once more, and parting from the delightful party with 
whom I have travelled for two months. I start for Rome to-morrow, 


in company with five artists 











ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








PASSAGES FROM PRIVATE LETTERS. 


—- “« Let us see 
Leave, gentle wax ; and, manners, blame us not.” 

Tuts isa shocking title, is it not? It almost sounds indictable ! 
But never mind. bresolved, last week, to glean a few paragraphs 
for you, Messrs. Editors, from cousin Harry’s letters, and, although 
1 am awoman, I have not changed my mind yet. I shall copy ex- 
tracts which I think may most amuse the reader, without much care 
They refer to the period immediately pre- 
ceding the close of the last session of congress, and some of them, 


| as you will perceive, were written on the way. 


Philadelphia.—W ell, dear coz., here I am, safe and sound, spirits 
high, health good, and every thing as it ought to be. Although I am 
a character of great renown, yet | smuggled myself into the city so 
cunningly that the inhabitants made no kind of parade. Indeed, I 


| am almost inclined to think my arrival was not generally known. 


The morning of my departure from New-York was, as your la- 


| dyship may remember, disagreeable enough, and my reprobate of a 


servant suffered me to oversleep myself. It was after six when a 
shake by the shoulder awoke me from the most delightful dream in 


| the world, with the intelligence that the clock had * struck six”— 


and the boat always starts at half after. You know my disposition 
is amiable, but I could have broken every bone in that lazy Henry’s 
body, and should too, I believe, only I had not time. Oh, the hor- 
ror of hurry on such occasions—portmanteau to be strapped—va- 


| lises to be locked—carpet bag to be closed—no time to clean my 


teeth—could not tind my umbrella—hit my head against the man- 
tel-piece—nearly forgot my cloak—carriage did not come, and the 
That rascal Henry! I had 
can tell you, with agnost plebeian disregard 


rain poured down in a perfect deluge 
to finish my toilette, I 
of neatness, and went away, after all, without any time to wash 
This last calamity, however, was less to be regretted, as 
I had to trudge down to the boat on foot, through so much sleet, 
rain, fog, slush and snow, that whatever might have been my mis- 
fortunes, want of washing certainly was not among the number 
There is not on the face of the globe a place so cheerless as a 
steamboat, at starting before daybreak, on a dark wet winter morn- 
Candles flarmg—porters swearing—passengers crowding— 


| baggage tumbling in confusedly—slippery decks, and dmpping 


clothes; and then there is always sure to be some uncivilized 
wretch with a rank segar, and some woman witha baby. At such 


times, I think that Herod might have been a very good fellow and | 


that Sir Walter Raleigh ought to have had his ears boxed 

The din of Babel could scarcely have been comparable to that of 
a steamboat setting off—the “panting” of the engine (as the poor 
Mrs. Trollope finely expresses it)—the splashing of the wheels— 
the deafening explosion of the steam—the mingling of voices—the 
thunder of carts and carriages—the ringing of bells and allthat. I 
almost wished that the British had burnt Washington altogether, or 


that Henry's laziness had held out another hour, and left me still 


quietly sleeping. 
I am something of an old traveller—old in wisdom, coz., not 
years—and I therefore ferreted out the barber's shop—a little, low, 


dark, narrow, admirably-inconvenient den of a place—not large 
enough to admit of those flourishes in which barbers are wont to 
indulge in larger apartments. But here I was lathered, shaved, 
brushed, and sprinkled with cologne water. My ablutions were 
plentifully performed, and with true Turkish spirit of devotion— 
and forth walked your humble servant—a new man—revivified— 
and altogether divested of that sneaking feeling peculiar to persons 
in a morning on board steamboats before washing and breakfast. 

In obedience to the oft-repeated request of a black gentleman 
not particularly distinguished for a knowledge either of rhetoric or 
elocution : (* Them gentlemen as has’nt paid their passages is re- 
quested to walk to the captain's office and settle it,” being his ery,) 
I walked to the captain's office, paid mine, then saw to my baggage 
and went below. A man stood on the cabin steps smoking a segar. 
I did not kick him. I did not even direct his attention to the pithy 
notice near, ‘* No smoking aft.” I was already inured to hardship. 
I sat down by the corner of a table, and opened Taylor’s amusing 
book, * Records of my Life,” but a waiter requested me to sit to 
the right. I obeyed. Patience is a virtue. I endeavoured to get 
on with my book, but another waiter requested me to sit “to the 
left.” I did so, thinking of poor old Lear's address to the gods, “If 
it be ye who stir these waiters’ hearts,” &c. A woman in a wet 
hat and shawl sat down near me, and a baby, which she lulled in her 
arms, began to cry obstreperously. I did not knock its brains out. 
No. I shut the book till the little innocent should shut its mouth, 
and then the breakfast bell rang. I pass over the breakfast 
nothing of the gravy spilled in my lap. 


I say 
I omit a description of the 
I am not, my dear coz., writing history. So excuse me 
from further details on this point. 

The weather cleared partly about noon. The heavy fog roiled 
away and revealed the shore, as we approached Amboy. I was 
pleased with the railroad from that place to Bordentown. It is a 
decided saving of time, jolting, mud and dust. The cars, drawn 
by horses, are large and spacious, and I read with tolerable ease— 
no segars—no waiters—and, thank heaven, no babies ! 

A circumstance occurred on the road which would have made 
My friend A ; whom I was so 
anxious to see in Philadelphia, passed us in the returning car. I 
could just catch a glimpse and a word ; but he went by with a pro- 
voking velocity, which afforded me but a slender opportunity to dis- 
play my colloquial abilities, great as (thou knowest, most fair and 
loquacious,) they undoubtedly are. I found my cloak an excellent 
friend ; besides covering my multitude of sins, it kept me warm and 
comfortable, and I caught a refreshing nap in the car, against the 
shoulder of a sturdy Kentucky farmer, who bore my weight like 


sausages 





you, coz., pout for an hour. 


a martyr 

On board the boat from Bordentown, there was a drunken gen- 
tleman who, from certain elegant phrases sprinkled through his 
discourse, (of which he was exceedingly liberal,) must have received 
his education, I presume, in the country. He spoke of his wife in 
affectionate terms—vowed he loved her with all his heart—swore 
(with some little fashionable expletives, and energetic embellish- 
ments, not necessary to mention,) that “she could lick any man 
aboard the boat,”” and informed his friends in particular, and the 
public in general, that he was going home “right smash.” A wife 
that could lick any man aboard the boat! What a happy fellow! 
His “right smash” is new, and I think expressive. It reminded me 
of what a country lady once screamed over a fence to her children : 
“« Childring, come out of the garding, anc don’t touch them water 
mellings.”’****** 

Ihave been this evening to the opera, and had a peep at Pedrotti 
as Cenerentola. The house was not full. The ladies did not dress 
their heads so becomingly as I have seen them on other occasions. 
The exhibition of high caps, feathers, turbans, and such like hea- 
thenish gewgaws, was rather profuse. "When will women learn the 
beauty of simple attire? Let the old, the wrinkled, and the ugly 
rig themselves out, if they please ; but what can add to the loveli- 
ness of a modest beautiful face’ Assuredly not the trappings with 
which women like so to deck themselves. It is a savage taste 
I should as soon hang 
chains, rings and feathers about a morning rose, just opened to the 


There is in it nothing refined and classical 


sun and dew, as so mar the charm of a lovely countenance 

I think the theatre rather an awkward affair, and badly lighted. 
A friend pointed out to me the lions and lionesses, of which all 
You always 
have to admire local great people in every town. It is curious too, 
how little a traveller cares about them, and how much he under- 


places, even to a country village, have their share. 


rates them. I suspect that there is more pride about travellers 


than almost any other class. I felt its incipient influence creeping 
through my veins, although I had only come a hundred miles. I 
was shown Miss this, of Chesnut-street, Miss that, of Fourth- 
street, and Miss the other, of some square. ‘Then there were 
colonels and editors, and all such cattle; and one little plain man 
who was enormously rich, and another little plain man who was a 
great genius, and Mrs. I forget whom, who was quite celebrated 
for I forget what 

This whole city is wretchedly lighted, and the shops close before 
ten. It is still, and clean, and moral, and dull. True, they have 
good water, and butter, and straight streets, and they do brag of 
their beef. But the theatre boxes have backs like pews—there is 
only one steeple, and they call sixpence *‘a fip’—so I shall start 
for Baltimore early in the morning. Am I not ina true Trollope 
mood, coz.! 
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Baltimore.—I am at present, my dear coz, the gentleman in No. 
37, at Barnum’s immense hotel. It is 6 o'clock, P. M. and I have 
been in an hour, and all the way from Philadelphia, land and water, 
by steam. Nothing certainly, in the way of traveiling, can be more 
delightful than the rail-road car which brought me from Newcastle 
to Frenchtown. The distance is sixteen miles, which we accom- 
plished in just an hour, with an even and easy motion, and yet ap- 
parently the speed of a horse at full fight. The old fences, trees, 
and houses went behind us, as that boy says in his letter, “ beauti- 
fui!’ Only think, in such a conveyance I could leave you, my 
good coz, sipping your tea at six—I could visit a friend thirty miles 
off, and be back again in time to make you a sandwich, and join 
you in a bottle of your favourite * Jolly” at ten. The car in which 
I rode is much more spacious than any of the Broadway stages. I 
have actually slept in a bed room smaller. I read all the way the 
“records” of Taylor's life—the most entertaining of all travelling 
companions (except thyself, coz, of course!) He made me laugh 
inwardly a hundred times, and well beguiled the whole of this 
rainy day, while the other bookless passengers appeared wearied 
almost to death. On board the boat, this afternoon, I saw one un- 
happy wretch—a complete martyr to the pleasure of travelling— 
devouring, with an unappeasable hunger, the whole heterogeneous 
contents of an old, good-for-nothing newspaper—column after co- 
lumn—advertisement after advertisement—ships—shops—houses 
—horses—panaceas—lotteries—title—imprint and all. Poor fel- 
low! He, with his companions, reminded me of those wrecked 
sailors who, being without food, as a last desperate resort, chew 
their boots, and make soup of their old hats: I really pitied them, 
as, by the aid of this garrulous old Taylor, my time flew by so de- 
lightfully. Two of his anecdotes are too good to be passed over 
The Duchess of Marlborough, urging the Duke to take some medi- 
cine, at length impatiently exclaimed, ‘ Oh, take it, my lord, I'/l be 
hanged if it will not do you good.” Chesterfield, being present, 
slyly exclaimed, “ Do take it, my lord, it will certainly do you good 
one way or other.” The second is a fine flash of Pitt's, who, on a 
member of the house of commons moving for a law “to prevent 
the militia ever being ordered out of the kingdom,” added gravely, 
‘except during an invasion !” 

Then there is the quiz upon a forgetful man who, in falling over- 
board, one day, “sank twice before he recollected that he could 
swim!” Are not these good, coz? Take my advice, and when 
ever you travel, fling some light volume into some come-at-able 
place, where you can get it ata moment's warning. It converts a 
desolate cabin, on a rainy day, into your own quiet home, and what 
a delicious thing it is to dive into the current of some favourite 
author's imagination—to be borne onward through pleasant scenes, 
to escape entirely from the annoyances about you, and not to kill 
time, but tocheer and improve it. But hark! The tea bell rings 
“ The bell invites me.” Thou knowest, coz, my predilectron for a 
dish of tea at all times is, as thou art pleased to express thyself, 
worthy any old woman in the city—but, after a journey from before 
daybreak, through a cold rain, and all the way by steam, it is, as 
Mr. Cox, the admirable C of the New-York Mirror says, of eating, 
“too grave and solemn a subject to be disregarded.” So fora 
few moments, adieu.****** 

“The deed is done.” 
gentlemen down stairs, over Indian cakes and broiled chickens, 
and, from their leisurely manner of conveying food to their lips, I 
conclude that they have no letters to finish to pretty cousins for the 
morning post.*** 

These great hotels, coz, are dreary, dismal places ; and they are 
all falling off in accommodations. The candlesticks on my table 
now are too filthy to touch, the towels are wet, the carpet is greasy, 
every thing wears a slovenly aspect, and the beds are unclean 


Washington.—Here I am, at last, in an attic about twelve feet 
square—one dormant window—“ lulled by soft zephyrs through the 
broken pane,” and presenting an aspect truly poetic. The town is 
overflowed with strangers, and I take these accommodations for 
the sake of quiet. 

I read all day in the stage those amusing * Records” by Taylor, 
and almost forgot where I was going, till about five o'clock, when, 
looking up, accidentally, I beheld the enormous black dome of the 
capitol, swollen before me like an inflated balloon, and, in the dis- 
tance, the city of Washington.****** 

A warm bath, (what a luxury after travelling!) and a radical re- 
formation in my apparel, have altogether recovered me from my 
fatigue. There is an Evening Session of Congress to-night, and 
crowds are passing beneath my window. Mr. Grundy is to hold 
forth.****** 

My fellow-boarders are all members of Congress. There are 
twelve of them! Now am I resigned to be drowned in politics. I 
was a little drenched to-night. ‘They talked of iron, lead, mouse- 
traps, &c. Washington politics, however, are much less trouble- 
some than New-York politics. The subjects are broad, and are 
better discussed. It is not so much a jargon about men, as it is a 


discussion of principles, and, unconsciously, I, who have always 
stood aloof and sneered—I, who could never tell what ward I lived 
in—who do not know when the election for charter officers takes 
place—even I became interested, and caught myself, several times, 
warm, and rather dogmatical too, on the prevailing topics. ‘ To 
what base uses may we come Horatio!’ 


, cere 


I have left about one hundred and fifty 


Well, I have gone the rounds. I have been at , and —, 
and I have witnessed the funeral of an hon. member of 
the House of Representatives. I have attended an oratorio and 
the theatre. I have become acquainted with the Washington gen- 
tlemen, and have flirted with the Washington ladies. I have heard 
Clay, Webster, Calhoun, McDuffy, and other celebrated orators 
and statesmen. I have seen Washington Irving and Mr. Van Bu- 
ren. I have called on the President—scattered my cards all over 
the city, and now the excitement of novelty begins already to abate 
I am making comparisons between my favourite New-York and 
Washington, unfavourable to the latter. To be sure, there is the 
Capitol, but that is only one thing. The city hall is atrocious— 
a great, dark-looking, unattractive, barn of a building. [| got quite 
angry as I walked around it. The theatre is a nutshell. The 
President's house is, as some simple, newly-married, country 
swain once said of connubial felicity, “* good enough, but no such 
great things as it has been cracked up for’’—and the houses are so 
scattered, and wide apart, that, really, making calls might be ap- 
propriately added to the labours of Hercules. I doubt not if that 
renowned swaggerer and model of bullies were here, he would leave 
his club in his hotel, jump into a hack, and say “ hang the expense.” 

They are macadamizing some of the streets here, and numbers 
of Swiss are all day employed in breaking up stones 

It is quite a toil to walk from my boarding house up Capitol Hill, 
and into the Capitol. It is a curious place for a still fellow like 
me to be in, my dear coz. I feel almost transplanted into a foreign 
land. It has neither the simplicity nor the humility of republican- 
ism. It impresses one with an idea of royal splendour; and, 
although, of course, far inferior in size, as well as architectural 
magnificence, to many edifices of the old world, yet, to an un- 
travelled youth like me, just out from an attic twelve feet square, 
Both the interior and exterior 








it seems vast, even stupendous 
views are full of grandeur, and the rotunda is, beyond all compari- 
son, the most lofty and superb apartment I ever saw. Then it is 
alive with echoes. Every accidental sound is repeated and magni- 
fied, reverberating strange noises, that mingle into moans and 
wailings like the grieving of spirits in the air. Men and women, 
too, look so little on the broad floor, and beneath the high ceiling 
How I should like to have a peep at St. Peter's Church. — I think, 
for the time being, I should be cured of every ordinary passion. | 
would not have you there, coz, with those stupendous aisles and 
arches breaking on your eyes and on your soul—you would not 
think of your cousin Harry for a month, at least 

In ascending the hill towards the Capitol, you are surrounded by 
so many dazzling surfaces of white, that the glare makes your eyes 
ache. Then the everlasting clink of hammers! I know not for 
how many years they have kept up this unceasing din 
to view the building by moonlight, and went up one night late, 
when the round Cynthia hung her ample disk, all spotted with hills 
Oh, my coz ' the si- 


I resolved 


and vales, alone, in the unclouded heavens 


lence, the heavenly splendour of that scene! Do you rememm- 


ber, dear coz, some sweet lines, called forth from an mspired 


bosom, by this lovely queen of night! Listen, then, and IT will 


write them for thee. They dropped from my lips as I gazed on her 
silvery globe, and I rashly vowed I would tell them to thee even at 
the risk of thy calling me a saucebox, a phrase, my young Miss, 
somewhat familiar on thy (but I will not flatter ') lips 


“Sweet moon! if, like Crotona’s sage, 

By any spell my hand could dare 
To make thy disk its ample page, 

And write my thoughts, my wishes there ; 
How many a friend, whose careless eye 
Now wanders o'er that starry sky, 
Should smile upon thine orb to meet 
The recollection kind and sweet, 

The reveries of fond regret, 

The promise never to forget, 

And all my heart and sou! would send 
To one dear, lov'd, and distant friend.” 





ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 


BRIEF NOTICES OF EMINENT PERSONS 
Ebenezer W ebster 

Was the descendant of Thomas Webster, an inhabitant of 
Hampton, in the county of Rockingham, and state of New-Hamp- 
shire, as early as 1656, and who died 1715, at the age of eighty- 
seven, and whose son Ebenezer was one of the grantees of Kingston, 
in 1692, and a settler there soon after 

The subject of this notice was born at Kingston, in 1739. His 
father was a farmer, and the son, an athletic and high spirited boy, 
was selected by that renowned soldier, Major Rogers, to make one 
of his distinguished corps of rangers. Major Rogers was a native 
of Dunbarton, in New-Hampshire, and in early life became distin- 
guished in Indian warfare. He was directed by the British govern- 
ment, in 1775, to raise a corps for a wmter as well as for a summer 
campaign The men were picked out from the most hardy of the 
sons of New-England, and their deeds of valour, when plainly told, 
seem a romance. The brother of the major was a captain in his band, 
as was Putnam, Stark, and others, afterwards of distinction in the 
revolutionary war. In the spring of 1758, Rogers, with a hundred and 
seventy men, fought one hundred and sixty French and eight hun- 
dred Indians. There was a great slaughter among the French and 
Indians, but Rogers was at last obliged to make good his retreat 


This he did when nearly two thirds of his force were slain. The 
next year he was sent to Crownpoint, to destroy the Indian vill ges, 
which he effected, but suffered greatly on his return through the 
mountainous country which he 
Connecticut river. Webster was inthis latter campaign 


crossed, near the sources of the 
Although 
some suspicions afterwards fell on Rogers, but probably without 
foundation, the rangers were held in high regard by their fellow 
citizens. After the peace of 1763, Mr. Webster took advantage 
of the quiet times, with others, and commenced a settlement in a 
border town, which was called Salisbury, after atown of the same 
name in Massachusetts, from whence a majority of the proprietors 
This town is situated on the Penigawisset and Mer 


Here Mr. Webster « 


gaged in clearing a farm, and was going on prosperously, when the 


had come 


mack rivers, and is now a place of note 


revolutionary war broke out. It was not forgotten that he had been 
a ranger, and the eves of his fellow citizens were turned upon him 
Cc yptain Webster com 


manded a company under Stark in the Bennington fight, when 


as a leader in forming their military band 


Count Baum was killed, and his force routed and taken. He re- 
turned home to his farm again, and was in private and pulrlie 
life. He was several times elected a member of the legislature of 
New Hampshire, and served in both branches of that body. Tn 
1791, he was appointed a judge of the court of common pleas, and 
was on the bench for several years. He was a man of strong sense, 
fond of reading and well acquainted with American history, and 


well read im the statute law of New Hampshire. He was a general 


arbitrator of disputed questions in the neighbourhood. He was 
consulted on the value of land and all current property, and lus 
opimons were held in the highest respect. He lived long enough 
to see his sons Ezekiel and Daniel among the first of the bar in 


New Hampshire 


partiality, but spoke of his children with the freedom, candour, 


He was not, like many other parents, blinded by 


and foresight that he would have done upon other men's whose 
minds he had studied He died at the re Ol seventy-six, in the 
year 1816. Happy is the father who sees, as he is about to leave 
this world, that his sons are or will be greater than himself To 
such men the country is much mdebted they subdued the wilder 
ness and made it a fruitful field ; they defended their hard earnings 
by their prowess, and assisted to preserve their rights, to fix thefr 
wholesome laws, and to establish free and « jut ible constitutions 
for their posterity ; thev laboured hard to build churches, schoo! 
houses, and halls of justice, and left a progeny to perpetuate their 
If the y 


were destitute of the polish of the present age, they were as sot ne 


principles, and fill up the high destimes of a free people 
: 


in true republican doctrines, and quite as true in their patriotism 
as the actors on the great stage of the present day. ‘The forefathers 
of the land had virtues which should be always ke pt in remem 


brance ; and if no mausoleum marks where they rest, they should 


be preserved in the grateful hearts of thei posterity 





NOTICES OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 


CITY LIBRARY 


Every New-Yorker, at all interested in the literary re putation of 
his native city, must experience a feeling of mortification atthe ex- 
posure recently made, respecting this institution, in a well-written 
pamphlet It furnishes a representation of the management and ac- 
tual condition of the Library, of which a brief outline history, ibridg- 
ed from the address, will not be unacceptable to the reader 

The New-York Society Library was founded in 1754, and incor 
porated, by royal charter, eighteen years subsequently Its num 
ber of volumes, after an existence of eighty years, now amounts 
only to eighteen thousand, having increased, for the last twenty yeare, 
but at the rate of twohundred and fifty annually. We cannot acknow 
ledge, without shame, that our city, with a population of two hundred 
and fifty thousand, affords, for the remark of strangers, and the benefit 
of her own citizens, such madequate materials for literary research, 
that the student is compelled to resort to the libraries of Boston and 
Philadelphia, and that she has a smaller public library than any other 
city, of one half her size, m any part of the civilized world The 
intelligent writer of the address repels the imputation that this is attri 
butable to an absorbing mereantile spirit, and a want of local pride in 
our institutions, and traces it clearly to a cause more probable, and 
more easily remedied, viz. defects nits organization, and mismanayge- 
ment by the original charter, twelve gentlemen were named as 
trustees, and its affairs have been ostensibly conducted till now by that 
number, but, in reality, have fallen into the hands of even a more 
limited number, under whose control so little has been done to pro- 
mote its interests, and so much left undone, that the value of the 
shares has fallen, since 1813, from sixty dollars to twenty, and the 
number of members has decreased nearly one fourth. Besides this, 
absurd rules and regulations remain, much to the perplexity of those 
anxious to avail themselves of the books, and for which no means 
of redress appear, except the election of a new board of trustees 

An amusing exemplification of the absurdity of sume of these 
rules has been furnished A member wished to take two volumes 
of one work, but was gravely informed that he mght take out either 
the volume which contained the index, or that which had the text, 
but not both together. It need scarcely be added, that the value 
of a book of reference is entirely destroyed by such a regulation 
Upon another occasion, a member, with a book under his arm, 
which he had obtained from the librarian, was stopped, im transit 
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by a trustee, who examined the work, and, although it was not |, 


marked on the catalogue with the prohibitory “ star,” he declared 
that 1¢ should have been so marked, and would not permit it to 
leave the library. The member was subsequently compelled to 
import the work in question from Europe 

Several attempts at reform, respectfully made, have been rather 
cavalierly met by the existing trustees, and the present publication 


is issued in order to present, for the votes of members of the in- | 


stitution, (a list of whom has been refused to the applicants,) the 


following ticket for new trustees, to be elected on Tuesday, the | 


thirtieth of April next, between the hours of twelve and two, at the 


library. The gentlemen are Rey. J. M. Wainwright, Gulian C. Ver- 


planck, James E. Dekay, Charles G. Troup, William Emerson, 
William B. Lawrence, Rev. J. F. Schroeder, George Bruce, 
Thatcher T. Payne, J. R Rhinelander, James Renwick and R 
R. Ward 

As far as the lucid details of this pamphlet, and a personal know- 
ledge of the high character and disinterested motives bf the gen- 
tlemen desirous of this change, constitute us a judge, we believe 
that.the library needs and will recewe radical reformation 


INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND 
The philanthropic institution, established in this city, owes its 
origin to Dr. Samuel Akerly and Samuel Wood. The former 


has already accomplished much in favour of the deaf mutes, and | 


the latter is a highly and deservedly esteemed member of the so- 
ciety of friends. A petition, signed by many of our most influen- 
tial fellow-citizens, was prepared by them and presented to the 
legislature, in 1831; and, in April of the same year, this society 
was incorporated. Dr. John Russ subsequently conceived a similar 
design, when, on learning what had been already done in the cause, 
he accepted an invitation from the president to co-operate with the 
managers, ‘Their incipient efforts have been embarrassed by nu- 
merous accidental causes, and they have recently published a report 
representing their objects, and the state of their affairs, and proba- 
bly preliminary to some specific application to the corporation, 
legislature, or congress, for pecuniary aid, in which no one can re- 
frain from wishing them success 
their expenses for the ensuing year at four thousand dollars, they 
have in the treasury but one hundred and eighty-two dollars, seventy- 
four cents, being the surplus, over expenses, obtained from dona- 


tions and subscriptions. We have not space in thig number, to 


At present, while they estimate | 


enlarge upon this topic as we wish, but shall endeavour to resume 


it soon. We can now only remark, that they have taught six pupils 
as an experiment, and that their success has equalled their expecta- 
The report states, that the two eldest boys will soon be 


ly 


tions 
enabled, from the instruction they have alreac 


now receiving, to support themselves. The census of the United 


received and are | 


States for 1830 presents the aggregate number of seven hundred i 
' 


and one blind, for the state of New-York, and five thousand three 
hundred and eighty-tive, for all the states 


that the actual number exceeds this by two thousand 


It is said, however, 
Surely it is 
unnecessary to commend this excellent mstitution. Sumilar insti- 
tutions, in different parts of the world, have been sustained by libe- 
ral pecuniary appropriations from governments, as well as bountiful 
private donations. There is one at Paris which receives from the 
state, annually, eleven thousand two hundred and fifty dollars, and 


educates at the same time, ninety pupils. Whatis very curious, and | 


to most readers incomprehensible, if not incredible, they are all 
taught writing and reading 





—_ 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

BOOK TABLF. 
RwMAINS OF ROBERT ¢ 
long anxiously expected by the literary circles of the city acquaint- 
ed with the peculiar genius of the late Mr. Sands, will not be ready 
for publication until October next. The matter has been found 


sanps.—This work, which has been 


much more 
was expected, and the delay which the careful revision and selec- 
tion, and, (in some instances, the recopying) of the manuscript, have 
rendered necessary, is less to be regretted, from the fact, that it 
will enable the gentlemen employed in preparing it for press more 


time to procure subscriptions from neighbouripg cities, where it is | 


understood that large numbers, equally appreciating the great 
talent of the author, and the benevolent motives of the editors, are 
anxious to add their names to the list. We are sincerely pleased 
to state chat thus far the subscriptions have been liberal beyond 


voluminous, as well as more rich and valuable, than | 


the most sanguine anticipation. It is said, that they already amount | 


to about fifteen hundred, chiefly in this city and some of the towns 
c f New Je rsey 
manifested desire to bear testimony to the merit of Mr. Sands, and 
to co-operate with the editors ip their design to make the works of 
a truly accomplished and able American writer, and a genuine poet 
available to his surviving family, is not merely local, but will be 
| Of all 


participated in by the citizens of Boston and Phiade Iphia 
of a public, not one is so 


1 } 


appeals which can be made t 


0 the support 
strong and unanswerable (except bv ample patronage,) as one of 
this nature. With a few brilliant exceptions, it has been, and we 
fear it always will be the fate of literary genius, to instruet and de- 
ligt Every 


thing about and preservation 


it others at the expense of its own pecuniary interest 
it is unfavourable to the accumulation 


of money. — Its effects upon the character are unfriendly to the in- 


It is to be hoped that this laudable and promptly- | 


' 
| 


stincts of selfishness and prudence. It opens the sympathies of the 
heart, prevents the minute attention to common place details re- 
quisite to him who wishes the good things of this world, and lifts 
the mind above the thousand plans and occupations from which 
others procure support, and sometimes affluence. Of the reward 
of a literary man fame forms a great portion, and even that scarcely 
ever shines upon him but in time to refresh the turf above his re- 
mains. He is, after all, a kind of martyr, sacrificed passively to a 
thousand clashing influences which others are practised to meet 
He is honoured among men ; but it is not he who 
heaps up wealth. It is seldom that the elegant luxuries of life fall 
to the lot of the poet, the student, the laborious author. To them 
life is éver a hard struggle. They are forced to toil, pant, and row 
against the tide, even for the poor privilege of breathing the air of 
heaven and tasting the simple fruits of the earth—even for a spot 
whereon to lay their heads, and enjoy the slumber which nature in- 
tended should be free and common to all her creatures : and when 
at length their toiling and drudgery are ended for ever, they leave 
for those, whom their presence made happy, no lands and houses 
Their property is the esteem of those who knew and loved them, 
and who have been, and continue to be, beguiled by their wit, soft- 
ened by their tenderness, and kindled by their glowing thoughts. 
Such men have a claim upon the world at large. ii is not of charity, 
It is the repayment of a moral obligation, more 
It is kindness exercised 


and overcome. 


but of gratitude. 
sacred than if merely enforced by a law 
towards a superior nature for the light from heaven which it has 
shed upon our path. It is not enjoined by any statute, but poor 
must be that heart in noble qualities which does not comprehend its 
character, and which is not eager tobear testimony to its justice. 
Mr. Sands was eminent for his superior attainments and genius 
If he had spent as much ingenuity and industry in a mercantile pur- 
suit, as he has devoted to quiet study and solitary reflection, to 
the acquisition of ancient and foreign tongues, to the analysis 
of interesting moral subjects, to the examination of his own lan- 
guage, of which he was an accomplished master, and to the obser- 
vation of nature, he might have lived in luxury, and left behind him, 
for the use of his family, tokens of affection more substantial, al- 
though not more honourable, than his merited reputation. It is, 
now, the wish of the editors of the forthcoming work (themselves 
eminent for worth and talent) to reduce this reputation of their late 
friend into a form more within the reach and use of his surviving 
A memoir will be published by Mr. Verplanck, who will 
Their materials are 


relatives 
assist Mr. Bryant in making the selection 
abundant and valuable, comprising much rare classical learning, 
much curious literary and historical matter, and many strains of 
high poetry ; a great deal of delightful writing, which the world has 
already read and admired without knowing to whom they were in- 
debted for the pleasure, besides a great deal wholly original 
Among other things they have found a life of Cortez, of three or 
four hundred pages, drawn from the best original authorities, and 
entirely new to the American, and even to the English reader 
This was written by Mr. Sands at the request of a distinguished 
South American, and was translated mto Spanish, (and we believe 
other languages,) and widely circulated in South America, with the 
letters of Cortez, and other documents relating to. the conquest of 


Mexico. We hope the poem entitled Yamoyden will be reprinted, of , 


which the greater part was from the pen of Mr. Sands. ‘The works of 
Dr. Dwight, Robert Treat Payne, and Fisher Ames, after the death 


of those gentlemen, were published for the benefit of their families, 
' 


as we learn, with success. This, we confidently predict, will not 
be an exception 

THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT OaLLERY.—Here is a work really ele- 
gant, presenting beautiful engravings, interesting letter press, accu- 
rately and properly printed, without quackery or pretence, and all 
forming a production actually creditable tothe city, which to praise, 
is not to puff—and which may be recommended to notice as being 
to most similar works here ** Hyperion to a satyr.” A * National 
Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans” has been long called 
for, and we are pleased to see the matter taken in hand by compe- 
This is the first number, and we really trust that 
It is conducted by 


tent individuals. 
it will prove the predecessor of many volumes 
Janres Herring, of New-York, and James B. Longacre, of Philadel- 
phia, under the superintendence of the American Academy of the 
Fine Arts. It is very cheap at six dollars a year, or seventy-five 
cents anumber. The three plates now presented, are heads of 
Carroll, Macdonough, and Dr. Mitchill. ‘The engravers are Du- 
rand, Gimber, Dick, and Forrest. Carroll is the best executed 
of the three, although any comparison may appear ungrateful where 
all have succeeded so well. ‘The proprietors state, in their adver- 
tisement, that the portraits now ready, or in preparation, for the 
forthcoming numbers, are of all the Presidents, General Brown, 
Lewis Cass, Henry: Clay, J. Feunimore Cooper, General Green, 
Washington Irving, General Macomb, Chief Justice Marshall, Ge- 
neral Moultrie, Commodore Perry, Joel R. Poinsett, General Put- 
nam, Miss C. M. Sedgwick, Gilbert Stuart, Daniel D. Tompkins, 
General Wayne, Damel Webster, Right Rev. Bishop White, and 
William Wirt. We wish, for the good taste of the country, that 
our readers may be induced at jeast to examine this work so as to 
perceive its superiority, in every respect, over many which advance 
more boisterous and pertinacious claims to fame. Monson Ban- 
croft, (389 Broadway.) 
lisher, not so extensively known as he deserves to be, is the agent 


an enterprising and respectable young pub- 


un this city 


Boy’s anp Gir’s Lisrary.—One of the most striking features of 
the present age is the great attention paid to utility in the produc- 
tion of books ; and another, the immense number of works that are 
written expressly for the entertainment and instruction of children. 
Both these peculiarities are germain to the subject of this notice, 
the sixth number of the Boy’s and Girl's Library, published by our 
untiring friends the Harpers, whose establishinent seems to possess 
an inexhaustible producing principle. The title of this present num- 
ber is “ Uncle Philip’s Conversations ;” the general subject, natural 
history; the’ particular intention, to illustrate the wonders of na- 
ture, as they appear in the habits and ingenious performances of 


various insects and inferior animals, and in the astonishing adapta- 
tion of their forms and powers to the curious works their instinct 
prompts them to construct. It is not every boy, or indeed every 
man, who knows that the most skilful mechanics are rivalled in in- 
genuity by flies and bees and ants and spiders; that among the 
insect creation the uses of the saw, the rasp, the gimlet, the sho- 
vel and the needle, are by no means unknown; that doors wit! 
hinges were constructed, boats built, houses erected, paper was 
made, and garments were sewed together, long before man con- 
, ceived the notion that such things might be done. Yet all this, 
and more than this, is true, as is very satisfactorily shown by Uncle 
Philip. We have not roam to expatiate upon the excellences of 
this pleasing and very useful little volume, the production, evident- 
ly, of a well-informed and cultivated mind, but we can recommend 
it warmly, earnestly and conscientiously. ‘The simplicity and ab- 
sence of pretension in its language, and the accuracy of the plates, 
commendable as they are, constitute its least deserving features. 
Tue Lire or a satLor.—A book highly and deservedly praised— 
by Captain Chamier, of the English navy. It is fall of aninated de- 
scriptions of real occurrences. Here is a ludicrous anecdote from the 
preface. It is related of a c2ptain of a fngate, who, having sprung 
his main-yard in a gale of wind, and being off Lisbon, fell in with a 
gun-boat belonging to that port. As the captain wished to repair 
the damage without going to England, he desired a man, who de- 
clared he could speak Spanish, which the Portuguese understand, 
to be sent for. ‘Here, Jones,” said the captam, “ask this gen- 
tleman, how long they would be in Lisbon, in making us a new 
main-yard.” Jones, turning his quid, began, ** Senho, roundho 
come squarro ; 
t_** No intende !"’ was the answer 
“Not rn ten days,” said the taterpreter 


how long you makee the main-yard for John Ingli- 
“ What does he say 7” 
asked the captain “Not 
'* re-echoed the captain, “ why, we shall be m England 


terro 


in ten days 
long before that-—up with the helm!” 

Book or peavty.—A modest and rather melancholy preface and 
an appropriate and bref dedication to Mrs. Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer, introduce this collection of tales and poems to the reader. 
They are the productions of Miss Landon, the celebrated L. Fr. L., 
whose three initials, for many years, arrested the eyes of every 
newspaper reader, and excited anticipations of pleasure seldom dis- 
appouited. Although this writer won the hearts of the public in 
the attractive garb of poetry, she seems bent upon retaining them 
in the humbler apparel of prose. There are but few poems in this 
unpretending volume, “and they are all short. In them, how- 
ever, as indeed there is in all the compositions from the same 
hand, is exhibited much warm Poetic feeling and graphic power of 
delineation, and, to the youthful reader, her pages have been ever 
peculiarly attractive. Carey a sea, of Philadelphia 

CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMENe—This work is from the pen of Mrs. 
Jameson, author of the “ Diary of an Ennuyee,”’ * Memoirs of Fe- 
male Sovereigns,’ &c. Carey, Lea and.Blanchard, publishers. It 
is dedicated to Fanny Kemble. It is prettily printed, as well as 
written, and, like nearly most works from the same press, is as neat 
in its general appearance as it ts intelligent in its character. A large 
type, and widely spaced lines present a page «pen and traversa- 
ble with little labor, and over it are profusely scattered choice frag- 
ments of poetry, which lie in the reader's path like blossom-leaves 
and flowers, shaken down upon the road by the summer winds. Al- 
together, it is an appropriate parler book 

‘THE Tacisman.—We are happy that the demand for the Talisman 
has recently been so great as to induce Mr. Bliss to re-publish all 
the papers of that annual, under the title of * Miscellanies by Gulian 
C. Verplanck, William C. Bryant and Robert C. Sands.” From 
, the preface of this edition it appears that the entire work was writ- 

ten by the above named gentlemen, with the exception of four short 
articles, one of which is the Red Jacket of Mr. Halleck. The work 
| is in three octodecimo volumes, and is adorned with a selection of 
i 


the best engravings, originally designed for the Talisman by Weir, 


Inman, Morse and Cummings, and engraved by Durand, Hatch, El- 
lis and Gimber 

History, LITERATURE AND THE FINE ants.— We are really grati- 
fied to learn that the Harpers have in press, and will speedily pub- 
lish, a volume of addresses and discourses on subjects of history, 
1 ring 


lelivered on various o¢casions, du 
The sub- 


literature and the fine arts, ¢ 
the last eight or nine years, by Gulian C. Verplanck, Esq 


jects of these compositions are purely American, and the work can- 





not, by anv chance, be other than an acquisition and ornament to the 
literature of the country 
Tue srory re.ver.—Mr. Freeman Hunt has issued 2 prospectus 


| proposing to publish in monthly parts a work furnishing the lovers 


| of tales and stories with the best of that species of composition, ori- 
|| ginal and selected, from the pens of the most popular living writers 


U It will appear simultaneously in the different cities of the Union 
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T. W. to Fanny Kemble, is informed that we hare but just read his 
piece, otherwise his reasonable request respecting the manner of 
noticing it should hare been complied with before. His other lines, 
with an omission which we deemed necessary, have been inserted in 
the Mirror. The present communication is not bad, but belongs to 
that class of ordinary poetry, of which a good deal is received by 
us, and which makes us pause and reflect whether it is rood enoug 
to“goin.” Now, were we heavily pressed for poetry not above 
mediocrity, we might let thie present — slip in, but we are not. 
We are deluged with it, and its rapid accumulation on our hands, 
must furnish an apology to certain of our correspondents, who ap- 
pear to fancy themselves rejected for any apparent neglect of their 
favours. We are rather inclined not to commit ourselves by pro- 
“mising an insertion of this piece to Fanny Kemble. The cele- 
brated subject of it ought to have stricken out something more 
fiery and enthusiastic. 
F.to Mary is marred by several faults, sufficiently prominent to 
render it inadmissible. ‘The last eight lines, however, on the 
words “ Lore’ and “ Mary” are pretty: 


I turn it over—twist it round 
The meaning will not vary ; 

If either word must be preferred, 
Then Jove must yield to Mary 
For love is sweet, and very sweet, 

And we must all adore it; 
But still it sounds most musical 
With Mary placed before it 


We hare not room at present to discuss the subject touched upon by 
the inhabitant of the third ward. 
There is some humour in Time enough yet, but the piece is too inac- 
curately written for insertion. . a 
Despair, by W. is but little abore mediocrity. The author suggests 
the omission of the following verse, quite the best: 
The winds a load of sweets divine 
From out the wood's deep bosom bear ; 
But ah! the sighs that gush from mine 
Breathe only of the bitter there. 
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To the public_—The editors of this journal are at present de- 
voting themselves to arrangements preliminary to the commence- 
ment of the eleventh volume. The Mirror has now reached an extent 
of circulation, nearly unprecedented, we believe, in the case of any 
other similar work in the country; and the continual augmentation 
of the subscription list, offers us the liveliest hopes of continued suc- 
cess and increased excellence. It has been our endeavour to apply 
the publication to the wants and tastes of the public, making it free 
from all party and sectional feelings—universal in its principles—ad- 
vocating always broad and liberal views, and striving to advance the 
general interests of morals and literature. Our exertions have been 
rewarded with an ample patronage by the public, and, aided by the 
contributions of many esteemed and distinguished literary ladies and 
gentlemen, for which we have frequently felt ourselves called upon 
to render the grateful acknowledgments which we, now repeat. 
Since the commencement of the Mirror, (and wegbelieve it had ne- 
ver been accomplished in Great Britain, at least*we are certain it 
never had been in this country,) periodicals have been planned with 
a similar view, viz: to establish a g literary journal, at the mini- | 
mum of price, for the use of the pegpl@at largeSThe whole success of 
this attempt must depend upon ane ingly extensive and uniform. | 
ly steady circulation. Works of more limited patronage cannot afford 
to furnish the same materials at the same, or even at a greater price. 
A British journal remarking on this subject observes, that “in no work | 
of inferior circulation, and of the same prige, is there any chance of a 
quantity of reading being found, equal in value, to that which we are 
enabled to present—a result, simply, of that near approximation of the | 
manufacturer’s price to that of the retailer, which an extensive and 
regular sale, unattended with extra expense, enables us to bring into 
force.’ Our increasing literary strength will hereafter place in our 
hands many facilities for improving the paper, which we have never 
had before, and which works of more limited circulation, no matter 
what may be their price, cannot possess. For the ensuing volurne 
we promise improvements in the plan, as well as in the appearance. 
The table of contents has been enlarged, and will embrace the fol 
lowing subjects : 

Original tales; original essay 
of meritorious American works not generally known; comments 
on passing events; choice, brief and pointed passages from the best 
new works; intelligence on scientific subjects; societies, scientific, 
literary, philosophical, &e.; sketches of the pulpit, bar, public as- 
semblies, popular lecturers and lectures; the fine arts; poetry, paint- 
ng, drawing, music, engraving, sculpture, &e; fore wh corre sponde nee; 


$; notices of new publications, and 





first impressions of Europe, by one of the editors; reminiscences of 
the olden times in New-York ; papers from the desk of a qmet old gen- 
tleman; Ameriean biography, scenes and character; strictures on the 
drama and other amusements; the little genius; translations from 
foreign languages; selections from foreign penodicals; accounts of 
colleges, schools, American institutions, &c.; glances at Amencan 
eloquence of popular speakers, including distinguished divines ; and 





withal a great variety of miscellaneous matter, pathetic, moral, 
humorous, &«. | 
At the commencemeat of the present volume we printed an addi- |, 
tional number of impressions, which we considered amply sufficient 
to satisfy our patrons for the entire year, and to leave many copies on | 
hand for subsequent disposal. We are sincerely gratified to state that 
the whole were off our hands in less than six months, not a single ; 
copy remaining unsold; and orders coming in upon us continually 
for the back numbers, which we are unable to supply. We have ac- I 
cordingly doubled the increase for the subsequent half volume, with H 





the most grateful appreciation of our liberal encouragement, and 
our ardent resolution to meet it with a corresponding improvement. 
In future the literary character of the Mirror shall assume a higher, 
and a more various and interesting character. New sources of sterling 
original matter are opened to us, comprehending as well the produc- 
tions of several able foreign correspondents, as additional native 
authors, well known to be among the successful supporiers of our 
literature, and we are annually gaining, besides those hitherto within 
our reach, other invaluable facilities for providing the most choice 
selections from popular journals abroad. We feel more emboldened 
to claim the continuance and extension of the support which our 
countrymen have already bestowed, from our conviction that, as it 
has increased, each successive volume of the Mirror has in proportion 
presented a regular and strongly marked improvement. In the 
eleventh volume we pledge ourselves that this improvement shall be 
yet more perceptible and satisfactory; that othcr agreeable writers, 
as they come within our reach, shall be added to our present corres- 
pondents, and that our columns shall be strengthened, raised and 
enriched with materials which publishers throughout this country 
and in great Britain are extending towards us. There is no arro- 
gance tn our hope that we have at length, after years of toil, not free 
from despondency, and of heavy pecuniary outlays, for which we 
are only at this advanced period becoming adequately indemnified, 
taken root permanently in our native soil, and become, in some 
measure, identified with our native periodical literature. Unjust 
criticism will now improve without injuring us, and unfair compe- 
tition only impel us to more indefatigable perseverance. We rely on 
the discernment of the country for the success of our claims, and no 
longer fear the possibility of being undersold by works which can 
only afford to be cheaper because they are inferior. We present the 
Mirror to the reading portion of the United States, as a periodical 
established, in which may be reflected the thousand light and shuift- 
ing images of the passing world, to which the spirited and intel! 

} gent writers rapidly multiplying and developing their talents around 
us, may bring the effusions of their meditative, gay and inspired 
moments. We shall strive to render it an instructive, amusing and 
valued family journal, guarded from every tainted thought or care- 
less allusion, which the young and the old of both sexes may safely 
peruse with rational enjoyment—which shall be useful without being 
dull, and gay without being flippant. We wish to see it a welcome 
visitor in the drawing-room of the intelligent and the good—a gift 
from a father to his social fireside, sufficient to chase away gloom 
with merry thoughts, and rebuke improprieties by moral illustra- 

This is the true philosophy of a weekly periodical, and we 

by their continued liberality, 





tions. 
conceive that if our countrymen will, 
afford us the means, we shall one day reduce it yet more completely 
to practice. So much for the literary character of the Mirror. 

Over the other departments an equally careful superintendence 
shall be exercised, and all the appropriate expense shall be bestow- 
ed, for we design, with the aid of our frends, to render the journal 
distinguished for its typographical accuracy and beauty, the quality 
and value of its music, and the splendor of its pictorial embellish- 
ments, as wellas for its vaned and high literary character. Our 
whole exertions shall be concentrated to render it an acknowledged 
specimen of the state of printing, engraving and petiodical literature 
in the United States 

In the eleventh volume the paper will be so mach enlarg 
admit an entire page of additional matter, but it will sufficiently ad- 
here to the former size, for the purpose of being bound in correspon- 
dence with the rest 

The plates will be superb. 
gravings, four in number, beside an elegant vignette titlepage 

The first will represent a lovely and picturesque water and wood 
view, in the vicinity of this city, and characteristic of the wild and 
romantic beauty of American scenery. It is painted by Weir, and 
engraved by Smillie, in the best manner of those emiment artists 
and has been pronounced a masterpiece. The cost of this singh 


1, as to 


They will consist of first-rate steel en 


engraving will exeeed six hundred dollars, 

In the course of the volume we shall also present our readers with 
a great national picture, painted also by Weir, and engraved by Du 
rand, executed with their utmost care and labor, and embracing accu- 
rate likenesses of Presidents George Washington, John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, John Quincy 
Adams, and Andrew Jackson, appropriately grouped. When we 
assure our readers that the expense of this single plate will exceed 
one thousand dollars, they will acknowledge the justice with which 
we look to their continued liberality for a return, and that our claims 
upon their notice are based on no ordinary foundation 

Phe subjects for the other two plates are not yet selected ; but they 
shall correspond with the character and standing of the work. 

These expensive and exquisite engravings will not be sold to nen 
subscribers for less than one dollar each. Subsenbers may procure 
extra copes for framing, &c. at filty cents. 

It has been universally acknowledged by the public press, and by 
all acquainted with the subject, that no literary journal extant pre 
sents so many advantages to the lovers of music as the Mirror, A 
gentleman, whose influence in improving the state of the art in 
America, is felt in all the principal cities, will superintend this depart 
ment, which will present weekly to amateurs, a popular piece, ar- 
ranged with accompaniments for the piano-forte, harp, flute, guitar, 
&c. and consisting of choice morceaux from operas as produced here 
and in Great Britain, popular glees, ballads, songs, duets, waltzes, 
&c. forming, in the whole, a collection of choice and rare peces, 
which, although occupying but little more than one sixteenth part of 
the work, could not be purchased in any other way, except at a cost 


far greater than that of our entire annua! subseription. | 
A number of interesting and beautiful designs lave been adopted 
for wood engravings, winch will hereafter embrace a greater variety | 


| of subjects than heretofore, and which will differ from and be superior 


to those already given. They will be carefully executed by Mason, 
Adams and Anderson. 
Increased watchfulness will be exercised over Americran literature, 


and books of al! descriptions are earnestly and respectfully solicited 





from publishers, especially the productions of native writers. By 
the enumeration, at the head of the prospectus, it will be perceived 
that the plan of the Mirror embraces every subject within the range 
of the fine arts and the belles-lettres, and no expense will be spared to 
render it equal to any other publication extant. The flatiering and ge- 
neral testimonials of writers, scholars, and conte mporary journals, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, have unequivocally asserted that there is 
no work which gives such valuable equivalents for the amount of 
subseription, or which possesses more strong and undeniable claims 
to the efficient support of the American people. 

We solicit the public attention to the facts, and we reiterate them 
in order to impress upon the reader's memory, that the Mirror has 


| never been stationary ; but has always exhibibited signs of improve 


ment, acknowledged universally by the public press. Its cheapness 


| and its unusual circulation combine d, invest it with advantages which 
| no other American periodical possesses ; orginal matter from its pages 


has deluged the newspapers of the country, and continues to supply 


| many of them with a large portion of their material; and numerous arti 
| cles from its columns, are copied into the leading British papers with 


high commendations. There is scarcely a writer of any eminence in 
the country, who either has not contributed to its pages, or from 
whom we have not promises ofcontributions. Several who stand in 
the first ranks are our habitual correspondents, and we rely confi 


dently on our arrangements to render the future charac ter of the 


| paper every way worthy of public support 


On dits.—A recent occurrence, in this city, of rather a romantie 
character, has occasioned much conversation for some tine past, 
The circumstances, as far as we have learned them, are these : a lady, 
greatly esteemed by a large circle, found an agreeable dream of matn- 
monial felicity, rather abruptly broken by the un xpeeted arnval in 
town, of a quondam husband, whose mortal existence she, with all 
the rest of the world, had supposed terminated at least nine years 
ago. The returned I lysses was somewhat surprised on finding that 
his Penclope had thought six or seven years of faithful lamentat on, 
a sufficient sacrifice at the shrine of love; and, after allowing the 
powers of philosopliy to dry her tears, had yielded to the importun 

hes of one of her suitors, and sought the smiles of Hymen with 
a companion less fond of foreign travel. Not a dog even welcomed 
the bereaved wanderer on his return home; but the das of tit 
and tournament being pretty well over, instead of challenging the 
! } 


usurper to single combat, he first aseertamed that, whatever legal 


clam he nmuwht possess upon the person of the lady, her afl tone, 
m consequence of his nevlect, were irretrievably transferred: he 

; ’ 
notwith- 


standing that the embers of the connubial fire were not altogether 


therefore, very generously waived his indubitable mght 


extinguished in his bosom; and, by a sudden and judiciows retreat 


from the seene of action, at once relieve | the apprehensions and em- 


barrassments which his appearance had awakened 





The fratermty of old maids, widows, and fading belles, has been 
lately thrown inte a state of modest alarm and tender confusion, 
by areport that some enthusiastic admirers of Parisian customs, are 

it establishimy, in this once quiet Dutch town, a matrimonial 
intelligence office; where single ladies of no particular age, way 
purchase handsome young men of no particular fortune, at the 
price of an advertisement! where old bachelors in want of nurses 
asd companions to share ther woes, may be supphed at short no 
tie and on the most reasonable terms, and where all the mistakes 


and omissions made by Cupid, (who, it would appear from thos, has 


more business than he can attend to himself.) may be reetified, r 


medied and suppled in the most satisfactory manner We are un 
willing to excite expectations which may not be gratified, and st 
this rumour merely to show how we are getting on in this country. 


A vallant feat of 
Harlaem road, worthy of remark. The horse of a lady nding out 


lorsemanship, not long since, took place on the 


with a gentleman, took fright and ran away, to the imminent danger 


of her lif Her compamon with great presence of mind and skill, 
unediately followed, and after a hotly contested race of about a 

mile, sueeeeded in lifting the territied and tainting girl from her sad 

dk Alexander the great would have made him a general for this 


This cistingwshed ornithologist has been the ob 


Mr. Audubon 
ject of a general interest among the most intelligent classes of so0- 
eety, dunng his vesit to thes erty. His pretures of the different kinds 
of wild-fow! are greatly admired 
mation, and seem startling wih the sudden alarms and impulses of 


actual life. Mr. Audubon well ments the respectful attention which 


They are full of spirit and ani- 


every where welcomes his approach, for his eager devotion to the 
branch of natural history which he has so ably and beautifully illus 
trated. His exhibitions of paintings have been thronged with beauty 
and fashion, and w umn that in the extension of his subserption 
list he has received substantial tokens of regard, Every public in 
iperb work, with a 


sutution should possess itself of his costly and 

view to testify ther interest om the subject of orn hology, and the ir 
admiration of the art, as well as ther adnuration of the man, A 
more | olific theme could scarcely be selected for the painter and 
the histonan, if net the poet, than the durds of America. They are 
being s, indeed, of almost incred ble be uty, some ot the mm arrayed 
with a splendour of attire which only nature could bestow, and 
moving with a grace and eelernty, to furmeh any idea of which on 
paper requires the hand of a master. In examining the collection 
ntelhgent and cmunent traveller, the 


hted, and more deeply 


of drawings ma by this 





dullest observer inust be surprised and de 


impressed with the wonders of creation 


Appointments at Alhany.—The late appointments of A. C. Plagg, 
as comptroller; of John A. Dix, as secretary of state; of Levi Hub 
bell, as adjutant-general; of Hlenry Arcularius, as commussary-pene 


ral; of Thomas W. Harman, os military secretary; and of Prosper 


M. Wetmore, as regent of the university, have given, we have rea- 
son to belheve, unusual sausfaction, These gentlemen are exten 
sively known, and universally esteemed; and their selection to the 
! ute to their moral 





respons ble stations they now oc« upy s8 a juet 


and intellectual worth 
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THE MISSLETOE BOUGH. 
A BALLAD—WRITTEN BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—SUNG BY MK. SINCLAIR—ARRANGED BY THOMAS COMER. 


e act cf Congress, in the year 1583, by J. L. Hewitt, in the Clerk's offee of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York. Published un the New-York Mirror by permission of Mr. Hewins. 
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“1m weary of dancing now,” she crie! They sought her that night, and they sought her next day, | At length an oak citest, that had long lain hid, 
+ Here tarry a moment—DI hide, Dll hide ! || And they sought her in vain, when a week pass’d away! | Was found in the castle—they raised the lid, 
And, Lovell, be sure thou’rt the first to trace In the highest—the lowest—the lonellest spot, And a skeleton form lay moulkd@ring there, 
The clue to my secret lurking place.” Young Lovell sought wildly, but found her not. | Im the bridal wreath of the lady fair ! 
Away she ran, and her friends began And years flew by} and their gricf, at last, Oh, sad was her fate! in sportive jest 
Each tower to search, and each nook to scan} Was told as a sorrowful tale long past} | She hid from her lord in the old oak chest, 
And young Lovell cried, ** oh where dost thou hide? And when Lovell appear’d, the children cried, It closed with a spring t—and her bridal bloom 
I'm lonesome without thee, —— own dear bride.” | ** See, the old man weeps for his fairy bride 3% Lay withering there in a living tomb. 

Oh, the missletoe bough : ! Oh, the missletoe bough ! Oh, the missletoe bough! 











ORIGINAL MISCELLANY 


~, - | ve fee Si rae 
an instance in this eity, as to the verity of which | dotes so often laid before us, who will feel disposed |) state affairs seem to have monopolized his attention. 
any person who pleases to take the trouble may | to quarrel with Byron, as some have done, because |} He now wears his hair long, his dress is neglected, 











My chosen bride. satisfy himself. : he has written, }) and his general manner abstracted and gloomy. 
num thou neust go, Augusta Mr. Watson, of the well-known horse-bazaar, a SE a af i | _ y 
) is , gur | . ‘ ’ * poor dog, ¢ “a 9 P» > 4 * 
= ek lem. best ! | called Tattersal’s, possesses three animals, of the || " os one ct te defend” ||, We publish the following from the pretty Sarah ; 5 
From him that loves thee best ! . The first to welcome, foremost to defend, “aE . , 
terrier breed, the eldest of which bears the appella- ’ ; || but oh, fie, for shame !— Eds. 
And T must lose the heaven, tion of Old Tat; the second is velept Charhe; the Unhonoured falls. unnoticed all his worth, ' 
That long my heart has blest! | ate - oS Cry Sree s Sen Denied in heaven that soul he held on varth 3" The Broadway quakeress. 
ice dhamnin wre mane, Amaeaes third, a clever and sharp-bitten female, is honoured Dhow oi k 
‘ , Augus - ave an ash-silk quaker-dress 
‘WI : t “ T aa hats by the title of a once popular actress. This trio are | not we, for sincerely do we believe that there is + . any eg reagent , _——— | 
o a a ead a | remarkabie for carrying on a kind of guerilla war- | more soul in many a dog than in some bipeds Ih Sigs tai dh te ee | 
arts ¢ ed, g ? : . ¢ Fi ’ . alec 
Ml * = “ ; a es ae be bade! fare againt the rats, in which they display wonder- | bearing the human form divine. ‘A - : ae bl am ' srOck - | 
My own, mM} “ ‘ ful cunning, and are extremely destructive. So well Ih on ‘thal # y ob poms 
Forget me not, Augusta, do they know the haunts of the enemy, that when Distinguished Americans. } Ww 4 . 4s > ao vee 
Thou canst not be forgot! a horse is removed from his stall, if he has left grain Danie. Werster.—He is short and rather thick ; Su h a = ‘he we gf tone , 
| ER. s i ; Such as i i st 
Remember all our fondness— | in his manger, to that situation will you find the | a fine, marked head; a rough, hard face, with pro- |! Of an Mon 5 ap en See 
Oh, love! forget me not. | vigilance of the sire Tat directed, and either himself | minent features; heavy eye-brows, and large, pene- || I noes y me 4 s ee 
Where’er thou art, Augusta, || or his son on stnet duty; and wo be to the rat that | trating, expressive eyes. The predominating cha- | ‘ dealt ve lik > the i 
} : “a ‘ ia we - "- — 4 5. d orenend LkKt le ShuW 5 
My soul is at thy side ; ventures upon the enticing bait. Chis attention to | racter of his countenance is seriousness—almost | And cheeks, such richly ; red ones 
My heart is thine, Augusta, |) the preservation of Mr. Watson's stores is likewise | sole mnity i! el =“ 3 ; k en ee 
‘ add * i? a ie 2s s . fre _ a . | AS lovers like, you Know. 
My own, my chosen bride ! l bestowed upon the animals entrusted to his « harge, Henay Cray.—Tall, gaunt and rather ungainly ; | I have a pious an st 0} 
For many a year, Augusta, jj and the horses themselves come in for a share of but with a face that lights up well; mouth large, i} + cnppeione-dalen wit aoa 
A life of toil and eare | the senior Tat's guardianship. Should any animal and eyes which almost burn, when be reaches the || Like Ede ae. at th rene —— hon 
Must win a worthy fortune, |) shp his halter, and take to roaming, he is instanta- | parorysm of a discourse. His voice uncommonly || The se rpent sntenell aides 
. . * ae . 2 > as sn ‘ : weret il. 
Sue thse at tact to Ghave. | neously assailed by the Tat family : they bark and deep, sweet and rich, and his gestures animated My bonnet weighs but half an ounce 
: a + agers worry the animal, and never quit him until he has | and natural. \| aa met weigns Dut hal an ow 
3 ‘ A s los fr 
ut then, oh then, Augusta, tree. Bt \ = ‘ Yet nearly hides from mx 
I'll come with joy and pride, tee “i us proper dormitory; nay, so resolute | Wasuixeron Invixo.—His countenance changes || The very youth, to speak the trutl 
To chain my ewoet Angucta, are the A nt re performance of this self-umposed task, | continually from languor to intelligence; the fea- || © coat Sis absata re rat ruth, 
My own, my chosen bride! that in the mght-time, Charlie, the younger Tat, has | tures play with unusual flexibility, and frequen:!y 5 dare not gate around ai a! 
Rave been ofte . know n . aseend - the apartment of the | assume a beauty characteristic of the author of the |! The elder cael j a k Tay 
groom, who sleeps there; and, on one occasion, not | Sketch Book. ‘His address is graceful, his : 2 oe 
Sagacity of dogs. | be ‘ ; : ~ gs 8 addrees is graceful, his appear- And I should be at once by all 
se _—a being able to rouse him as soon as he could wish, | ance that of a perfect gentleman ; and though not | gi Paget mr eta tere , 
M » the t ss of al , My steady friends fors« 
mmo iat i r the ances of almost reasoning | seized upon his nasal promontory, and thus obtained | a professed shiner in conversatioa, his remarks i What « ila "edae caine” 
- » , ,¢ . e . sane . ° . a o rete vat cai co, Gear editor 
pow 0 ater of ~ — rece inetun tt 1S) mstant attention. At other times, upon a horse | when off his guard, are replete with the delightful | Thou m shies hn . whatI mean; 
usually denominatec yut ¥. can lmagine aL a) escaping these creatures, have been known not humour so charming in his wntings F a. : “ § ir nean; 
enity . . 4 ms . . . . , i a i—you see— 
faculty more approaching the discernment of the | only to assail the animal furiously, but to despatch Joun C. Catnoun.— Tall, thin and lately pale: | so en eee yaw Oa 
human mind, added to means evidently possessed Sof the family bassado: ; - inept A sort of “go between ; 
4 ' one of the family as ambassador to some human and in appearance care-worn. His voice is pleasant i } 
of communicating ideas from one to the other, and | functionary of the stables, who, by barking, laying | his face intelligent. the princip 1 fe . 4° vonget i wes to mnemy out of ennech, 
. for which animals are scarcely given credit. We|| hold, and vari , le : ~ J Some, SHO principe: Hateres being & How graceless I shall be! 
i \ d, dt Various curious demonstrations of agita- |pair of eves, sometimes almost as piercing as| I we be a“ ld’s — 
should hardly have ventured upon these remarks, tion, has conveyed distinctly the cause of distress, Fanny Kemble’s. ali swe ‘d's e ‘word's women ~ 
af r a on has been related on this interesting | and a demand for assistance not to be mistaken Mr. McDvrry.—Formerly a bold-looking man See MMe me. Sasa 
yeet, had we not an eppo ; ‘ ; Y lof ; , 
aubjoet, had We Lol an epportunity of pointing out After this, added to the various remarkable anee- || careful of his personal appearanee; but, recently, ! GEORGE P. SCOTT & CO. PRINTERS 
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